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Congressional Quiz 





The appointment of William Joseph Brennan Jr. 


to the Supreme Court to replace Justice Sherman 
Minton and the start of a new Court term brings up 
questions on the Court. Can you answer 12 of 16? 


1. 


Q--Associate Justice Sherman Minton has an- 
nounced he will step 
down fromthe bench Oct. 
15 because of ill health. 
For two points, can you 
tell (a) the state Justice 
Minton is from and (b) 
which President ap- 
pointed him tothe Court? 


A--Indiana (he served as 
Senator from that state 
from 1934-1940); Presi- 
dent Harry S, Truman, in 1949. 


Q--In the Court’s 167 years of existence how 
many men would you guess have served on its 
bench: (a) 71; (b) 89; (c) 105? (one point) 


A--(b). A total of 122 appointments have been 
made to the Court, including some persons named 
more than once and for the posts of both Associate 
and Chief Justice. But only 89 men have been 
confirmed by the Senate, accepted the post and 
actually served. 


Q--In addition to Sherman Minton, how many of 
the other eight serving Justices can you name, 
for one point each? 


4. 


5. 


A--In the order of their appointment, the others 
are: Hugo L, Black, Stanley F. Reed, Felix Frank- 
furter, William O, Douglas, Harold H, Burton, 
Tom C, Clark, Earl Warren (Chief Justice) and 
John M, Harlan. 


Q--Much in the news since it was handed down 
has been the Supreme Court ruling that segregated 
schools violate the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. For three points, can you tell (a) in 
what year and (b) by what vote the Supreme Court 
made the decision, and (c) which Justice wrote 
the opinion? 


A--(a) 1954; (b) unanimous; (c) Chief Justice 
Warren. 


Q--True or false: The Constitution provides that 
the Supreme Court shall comprise one Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices. (one point) 


A--False. The Constitution left all details of 
organizing the Court to Congress. The numberof 
members has varied fromfive to 10, the present 
number. 


Q--Only nine times in the Court’s history has 
the Senate rejected outright a nomination for 
Justice or Chief Justice. The last time the 
Senate turned down a nomination was in: (a) 1896; 
(b) 1930; (c) 1948. (one point) 


A--(b) 1930, that of John J. Parker, North 
Carolina Republican nominated by President 
Hoover. 
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On Party Differences 














WHAT ISSUES DIVIDE DEMOCRATS, REPUBLICANS? 


Can the issues that distinguish Democrats from Re- 
publicans be documented? Campaign oratory and the re- 
spective party platforms offer some clues, embedded in 
thick layers of exaggeration. In an attempt to reach é 
more factual answer, Congressional Quarterly examined 
the record votes of Congress for the years 1953 through 
1956, spanning the four Congressional sessions of the 
Eisenhower Administration. During this period, the 83rd 
and 84th Congresses recorded 783 roll-call votes. Of 
these, 355 showed a majority of Democrats pitted against 
a majority of Republicans, indicating issues on which at 
least substantial segments of the two parties clashed. 
Some of these Party Unity votes reflected conflicts over 
patronage, parliamentary maneuvering and other differ- 
ences that are an integral part ofthe legislative process. 
For this analysis, CQ selected 122 votes that appeared to 
point up major substantive areas of disagreement between 
the two party majorities. Some of these issues, such as 
farm policy, are leading campaign topics, while others, 
such as defense spending, areless so. All, however, have 
been included in this review. 


Foreign Aid 


Congressmen of both parites voiced increasing oppo- 
sition to foreign aid over the past four years. Democrats 
in general attacked the level of military aid, while Re- 
publicans sought curbs on economic aid and assistance to 
international organizations. (For dates and details ofall 
votes cited see the appropriate CQ Almanac volume or 
Weekly Report page.) 


@ 1953. Senate voted 38-42 (R 22-17; D 16-24) on a 
motion to recommit the Mutual Security Act of 1953 with 
instructions to cut the total authorization from $5.3 billion 
to $5 billion. The motion failed; sum finally authorized 
was $5,157,000,000. (1953 Almanac, p. 256) 


@ 1954. Senate agreed 45-41 (R 19-25; D 26-15) tocut 
Mutual Security authorization for 1955 by $500 million, 
to $2.7 billion. Final figure was $3.1 billion. Later, 
Senate agreed 41-34 (R 12-26; D 29-7) tocut $200 million 
in military aid from appropriation of $5.6 billion. (1954 
Almanac, p. 186, 295) 


@ 1955. Senate rejected 33-50 (R 22-21; D 11-29) an 
amendment to Mutual Security Act of 1955 stipulating that 
50 percent of economic development funds be available 
only onaloan basis. Later, the Senate agreed 50-38 (R29- 
15; D 21-23) toadd $420 million in military aid, and 46-38 
(R 30-11; D 16-27) to add $50 million to the President's 
fund for Asian economic development. The additional 
funds, voted to offset cuts approved by the House, were 
omitted from the final appropriation. (1955 Almanac, 
p 126, 132) Also in 1955, the House voted 175-107 
(R 47-85; D 128-22) to add $4 millionto the appropriation 
for the United Nations technical assistance program. 
(1955 Almanac, p. 142) 


@ 1956. Senate agreed 43-40 (R 35-8; D 8-32) to limit 
funds for the International Labor Organization if delegates 
from Communist nations were allowed to vote in ILO 
meetings. On amendments to Mutual Security authoriza- 
tion bill, Senate rejected 43-45 (R18-25;D 25-20) a move 
to limit agricultural imports; agreed 52-36 (R 11-33; 
D 41-3) to make continued aid to Yugoslavia contingent 
on a Presidential finding that that nation was not part of 
the Communist conspiracy; and rejected 38-50 (R 23-21; 
D 15-29) a move to cut off all aid to Yugoslavia within 
90 days. 

When the Mutual Security appropriation came up, the 
Senate rejected three moves to cut military aid from $2.3 
billion recommended by the Appropriations Committee: 
on a cut to $1.7 billion (House approved figure), the vote 
was 42-46 (R 13-31; D 29-15); cut to $2 billion, 37-44 
(R 13-29; D 24-15); cut to $2.1 billion, 42-44 (R 16-29; 
D 26-15). Senate then agreed 50-39 (R 32-13; D 18-26) 
to increase military assistance from $1.7 billion to $2.3 
billion. Final sum appropriated was $2 billion. (Weekly 
Report, p. 464, 775, 913) 


Trade Policy 


The record shows that, in general, Republicans have 
supported moves to place restrictions on the President's 
authority to lower tariffs, while Democrats have opposed 
such moves. 


@ 1953. House rejected 185-215 (R 6-200; D 178-15), 
a move to prevent expansion of Tariff Commission from 
six to seven members. The change was deleted in the 
final bill, extending the Trade Agreements Act for one 
year. (1953 Aimanac, p. 252) 


@ 1954. House agreed 235-109 (R 160-22; D 75-86) to 
reclassify hardboard, thus doubling the tariff, Senate 
failed to act on bill. House also agreed 209-159 (R 161- 
25; D 47-134) to consider a bill requiring restaurants 
to post notices giving origin of imported trout. The bill 
then passed by voice vote, but was vetoed, After Presi- 
dent Eisenhower dropped his original request fora three- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements Act, Senate re- 
jected 32-45 (R 0-39; D 32-6) a move to substitute a 
three-year for a one-year extension. (1954 Almanac, 
p. 296, 572) 


@ 1955. On three-year extension of the Act, House re- 
jected 199-206 (R 119-66; D 80-140), a move to require 
President to comply with Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations. House also rejected 143-232 (R 85-83; D 58-149) 
a move to strip Customs Simplification Act of revisions in 
valuation standards. (1955 Almanac, p. 138, 154) 


@ 1956. For lack of required two-thirds majority, 
House rejected 216-123 (R 84-86; D 132-37) a move to 
pass, under suspension of the rules, a bill suspending 
for three years import duties on coarse wool and hair. 
(Weekly Report, p. 914) 
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Party Differences - 2 


Bricker Amendment 


Early in 1954, the Senate spent a month debating a 
constitutional amendment sponsored by Sen. John W, 
Bricker (R Ohio) to limit the President’s treaty-making 
powers. Several modifications were proposed, and onall 
but three of the eight roll calls recorded a bipartisan 
majority prevailed. One of the three Party Unity votes 
was procedural. On the othertwo, the Senate agreed 44- 
43 (R 38-4; D 6-39) to substitute for the controversial 
‘‘which”’ clause a statement that ‘‘no treaty made...shall 
be the supreme law of the land unless made in pursuance 
of this Constitution,’’ and rejected 42-50(R29-17;D 13- 
32) an amendment requiring legislation to implement 
treaties unless the Senate, in consenting to ratification, 
agreed that the treaty should become effective as internal 
law without legislation. However, 30 Republicans and 31 
Democrats approved a substitute amendment offered by 
Sen. Walter F. George (D Ga.) that called for Congres- 
sional legislation before ‘“‘an international agreement 
other than a treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States.’’ On the final vote to adopt the 
George version, the Senate divided 60-31 (R32-14;D 28- 
16), one vote short of the required two-thirds majority. 
Democrats who voted for the George substitute but against 
final adoption: Sens. Lister Hill (Ala.), Warren Magnuson 
and Henry Jackson (Wash.), (1954 Almanac, p. 294) No 
further action on the so-called Bricker Amendment oc- 
curred in 1955 or 1956. 


Defense Spending 


Democrats failed in attempts to vote added funds for 
the Air Force in 1953 and for the Army in 1954. They 
succeeded in adding funds for the Marine Corps in 1955 
and for Air Force planes in 1956. 


® 1953. House rejected 161-230 (R 5-196; D 156-33) 
a move to add $1.2 billion for Air Force. Senate then 
rejected 38-55 (R 0-46; D 37-9) a move to add $400 
million for aircraft, and 41-48 (R 1-42; D 39-6) a move 
to add $49 million for increased pilot training. (1953 
Almanac, p. 178, 188) 


@ 1954. Senate rejected 38-50(R 1-40; D 37-10) a move 
to add $350 million to give the Armytwo extra divisions. 
(1954 Almanac, p. 183) 


@ 1955. Senate agreed 40-39 (R 3-37; D 37-2) to add 
$46 million for Marine Corps. (1955 Almanac, p. 129) 


@ 1956. Senate agreed 48-40 (R5-37; D 43-3) to add 
$800 million for Air Force procurement, after rejecting 
42-47 (R 39-3; D 3-44) a compromise increase of $350 
million, (Weekly Report, p. 774) 


Agriculture 


In general, Democrats have supported and Republi- 
cans opposed rigid price supports for so-called basic 
crops, extension of price supports to other crops, higher 
supports for dairy products, larger funds for soil con- 
servation. Major clashes came in 1954, when Congress 
voted to abandon rigid supports in favor of the flexible 
supports recommended by President Eisenhower, and in 
1956 when the President vetoed a rigid-supports bill. 


@ 1953. House rejected 196-201 (R 152-54; D 44-146) 
a move to cut conservation funds from $195 million to 


$140 million, which the President had requested. Senate 
later rejected 38-38 (R 6-32; D32-6)a move to increase 
figure from $195 million to $225 million. Final bill pro- 
vided $195 million. (1953 Almanac, p. 178, 188) 


@ 1954. House agreed 228-170 (R 182-23; D 45-147) 
to flexible supports for five basic commodities. Senate 
then agreed to same provision 49-44 (R 39-8; D 10-35), 
Senate also: rejected 44-48 (R 10-37; D 33-11) an in- 
crease in the floor for dairy supports; agreed 52-29 
(R 38-5; D 14-24) to delete mandatory supports for feed 
grains; rejected 23-63 (R 2-44; D 20-18) minimum 80 
percent supports for beef cattle. (1954 Almanac, p. 140, 
142) 


@ 1955. House passed 206-201 (R 21-172; D 185-29) 
bill to restore fixed price supports but Senate failed to 
act on bill. (1955 Almanac, p. 146) 


@ 1956. Senate agreed 54-41 (R 41-6; D 13-35) to de- 
lete 90 percent fixed supports from committee Dill. 
Senate also rejected 32-61 (R 1-46; D 31-15) a move to 
support hogs and beef at the level of corn supports; re- 
jected 44-45 (R 35-10; D 9-35) anamendment to elimin- 
ate dual parity provisions; rejected 24-63 (R 1-45;D 23- 
18) a $75 million increase in conservation reserve funds; 
and agreed 47-45 (R 2-42; D 45-3) to eliminate require- 
ment that states contribute 15 percent to cost of com- 
modities furnished for disaster relief. The conference 
report which accepted the House bill’s provisions for 90 
percent supports, dual parity and mandatory supports for 
feed grains, was adopted by the House 237-181 (R 48-146; 
D 189-35) and by the Senate 50-35 (R 15-31; D 35-4). 

President Eisenhower vetoed this bill, and the House 
failed by 74 votes to muster the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority to override the veto. On passage over the veto, the 
House voted 202-211 (R 20-173; D 182-38). Congress then 
passed a revised farm bill, incorporating the soil bank 
program, and retaining flexible supports. 


Resources 


TIDELANDS: Early in 1953, the Senate spent more 
than a month debating the so-called Tidelands bill, es- 
tablishing state title to submerged lands within historic 
state boundaries. Of a total of 18 Congressional roll 
calls in the Senate and House on the bill and a companion 
measure confirming U.S, jurisdiction over submerged 
lands of the outer continental shelf, 13 were Party Unity 
votes. Most of the amendments offered dealt with the 
disposition of revenues to be derived from leases for 
mineral exploitation in the oil-rich submerged lands. 
Democrats backed proposals to allocate revenues to fed- 
eral aid to education and reduction of the national debt, 
while Republicans opposed them. The Senate confirmed 
state title to the so-calledtidelands 56-35(R35-9; D 21- 
25). Later the Senate agreed to theconference report on 
the Continental Shelf bill by a vote of 45-43 (R 37-6; D 8- 
36), (1953 Almanac, p. 462) 


NATURAL GAS: In 1955, House first rejected 203- 
210 (R 67-123; D 136-87) a motion to recommit a bill 
freeing natural gas producers from federal utility-type 
regulation, then passed the measure 209-203 (R 123-67; 
D 86-136), (1955 Almanac, p. 162) In 1956, the Senate 
took up the biil, rejecting 40-53 (R 15-30; D 25-23) an 
amendment directing the Federal Power Commission to 
weigh consumer interests in determining the reasonable 
market price for natural gas. Senate then passed the 
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bill 53-38 (R 31-14; D 22-24), (Weekly Report, p. 170) 
President Eisenhower vetoed the bill following disclosure 
of oil industry lobbying activites. 


NIAGARA POWER: In 1953, House passed 262-120 
(R 182-18; D 80-101) a bill authorizing private power 
companies to build power facilities on the Niagara River, 
but the Senate failed to act. (1953 Almanac, p. 460) In 
1956, a measure authorizing New York State to develop 
Niagara power passed the Senate 48-39 (R 8-33; D 40-6) 
after a recommittal motion was defeated 38-48 (R 35-5; 
D 3-43), The bill died in the House. (Weekly Report, 
p. 580) 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS: Twice, in 1954 and in 1956, 
the House killed this $173 million Colorado water diver- 
sion project by defeating rules to consider the measure. 
In 1954 the vote was 188-195 (R 137-62; D 50-133); in 1956 
it was 179-194 (R 126-54; D 53-140). (1954 Almanac, 
p. 572; Weekly Report, p. 918) 


HELLS CANYON: Senate in 1956 rejected 41-51 (R 
2-43; D 39-8) a bill calling for a federal dam at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River. The Federal Power Com- 
mission had granted a license toa private power Company 
to build three smaller dams on the river. (Weekly 
Report, p. 882) 


WATER POLLUTION: House in 1956 refused 165-213 
(R 140-37; D 25-176) to recommit a bill authorizing $500 
million in federal grants for sewerage systems. The 
measure then passed both House and Senate. (Weekly 
Report, p. 704) 


Atomic Energy 


Debate over the Atomic Energy Act of 1954centered 
on the patent and power provisions of the bill, with Demo- 
crats charging concealed ‘‘giveaways.’’ Of 20Senate roll 
calls during the debate, 17 were Party Unity votes. 
Senate rejected 36-55 (R 2-44; D 33-11) a move to limit 
AEC to buying power only for its own use -- an amend- 
ment aimed at the Dixon-Yates contract calling for power 
to be delivered to TVA, Senate also agreed 43-24 (R 42- 
0; D 1-23) totable an amendment extending from five to 15 
years the deadline for beginning the compulsory licensing 
of patents, Senate passed the amended bill 57-28 (R 44-2; 
D 13-25), One day earlier, House passed its version 231- 
154 (R 195-7; D 36-146), Senate then rejected the confer- 
ence report 41-48 (R39-5; D 2-42) because it contained 
weaker House provisions on patents and public preference 
in sale of AEC-produced power. These provisions were 
strengthened in second conference report, agreed to Aug. 
16. (1954 Almanac, p. 563, 574) 


@ 1955. Senate rejected 41-42 (R 40-0; D 1-42) appro- 
priation of $21 million to build an atomic-powered mer- 
chant ship requested by the President. (1955 Almanac, 
p. 130) 

@ 1956. Senate passed 49-40 (R 3-40; D 46-0) bill au- 
thorizing $400 million civilian atomic power program. 
House voted to recommit bill 203-191 (R 176-17; D 27- 
174) killing the measure. (Weekly Report, p. 840, 916) 


Taxes 
@ 1953. Senate rejected 34-52 (R 9-36; D 25-16) a 
move to grant small corporations a $100,000 deduction 
before paying an excess-profits tax. (1953 Almanac, 
p. 463) 


Party Differences - 3 


@ 1954. House rejected 204-210 (R 10-201; D 193-9) 
a move to substitute a $100 increase in the personal in- 
come tax exemption for a provision cutting the tax on in- 
come from dividends. Senate later rejected a similar 
substitute move 46-49 (R 2-45; D 43-4), Senate also 
rejected 33-50 (R 2-41; D 30-9) an amendment to grant 
each taxpayer a $20 tax credit each year and to eliminate 
the $50 dividend credit. House later refused 169- 
227 (R 3-204; D 165-23) to eliminate 4 percent dividend 
tax credit from the conference report, and the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 passed without change in exemption 
or dividend provisions. (1954 Almanac, p.568,570) Also 
in 1954, House rejected 200-213 (R 0-210; D 200-2) a move 
to eliminate the excise tax on movie tickets costing 50 
cents or less. (1954 Almanac, p. 570) 

@ 1955. House refused 205-210 (R 189-5; D 16-205) to 
recommit a bill providing a $20 credit for each personal 
exemption, then passed the bill 242-175 (R 21-173; D 221- 
2). Senate rejected 44-50 (R1-45;D 43-5) an amendment 
providing a $20 tax credit for heads of households and a 
$10 credit for dependents. Senate then agreed 61-32 
(R 45-1; D 16-31) to eliminate $20 credit in House bill. 
As enacted, law extending excise and corporate income 
tax rates for one year made no changes in individual in- 
come tax provisions. (1955 Almanac, p. 119, 140) 


Government in Business 


RUBBER PLANTS: President Eisenhower in 1953 
asked for authority to sell to private industry the gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber plants, built during 
World War II for $500 million. Senate rejected 31-49 
(R 3-38; D 27-11) a move to limit sale of the plants to 
one per purchaser; rejected 34-45 (R 3-37; D 30-8), a 
provision that not more than six copolymer plants be sold 
to the four largest rubber producers; and agreed 47-35 
(R 7-35; D 39-0) that Congress could reject in whole or in 
part any recommendations made as to the sale of the facil- 
ities. (1953 Almanac, p. 464) In 1955, both House and 
Senate refused to adopt resolutions rejecting the sale 
recommendations of the disposal commission; the House 
vote was 132-283 (R 1-191; D 131-92); the Senate’s 31- 
56 (R 1-43; D 30-13), (1955 Almanac, p, 120, 142) 


CONGRESSIONAL VETO: Congress in 1955 attached 
a rider to the defense appropriations bill giving the 
Armed Services Committees the power to veto any trans- 
fer to private contractors of work traditionally performed 
by civilian employees of the Defense Department. Both 
chambers rejected moves to eliminate the rider, the Sen- 
ate voting 33-48 (R 32-9; D 1-39), the House voting 184- 
202 (R 147-34; D 37-168). President Eisenhower said he 
would ignore the rider as an ‘‘unconstitutional invasion’’ 
of executive powers. (1955 Almanac, p. 129, 148), In 
1956, the House agreed 222-156 (R 158-23; D 64-133) 
to eliminate the rider from the defense appropriation bill. 
Later, however, the House included a similar restriction 
in another bill by a vote of 201-185(R 22-169; D 179-16), 
The bill did not pass the Senate. (Weekly Report, p. 544, 
916) 


Highways 


® 1955. Senate and House committees reported federal 
highway bills based on grant aid instead of the bonding 
method recommended by the President. Attempts to sub- 
stitute the Administration’s proposals were defeated in 
both chambers -- in the Senate, 31-60 (R30-13; D 1-47); 
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in the House, 193-221 (R 186-7; D 7-124). However, the 
House bill was then defeated by a bipartisan majority. 
(1955 Almanac, p. 125, 160) 

@ 1956. Congress approved a long-term highway pro- 
gram to be financed by added taxes on gasoline and other 
items. Conflict in the Senate centered on attempts to in- 
clude in the bill the minimum wage provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. Senate voted 39-39 (R 25-13;D 14-26, 
with Vice President Nixon breaking the tie) to allow state 
agencies to determine prevailing wages for projects in the 
interstate system. Senate then voted 42-37 (R 15-25; 
D 27-12) to give the Secretary of Labor power to fix 
minimum wages. 


Housing 


® 1953. House refused 157-245 (R34-176; D 122-69) to 
authorize 35,000 units of public housing, then accepted 
239-161 (R 173-36; D 66-124) a conference report pro- 
viding for 20,000 units, (1953 Almanac, p. 180) 

@ 1954. As in 1953, House bill eliminated public hous- 
ing. House rejected 176-211 (R 50-155; D 105-79) a 
move to insert authorization for 35,000 units for four 
years. (1954 Almanac, p. 244) 

@ 1955. Senate passed a bill authorizing 135,000 units 
of public housing a year, after rejecting 38-44 (R 32-9; 
D 6-35) a move to limit the numberto 35,0C0O annually for 
two years. House then agreed, 217-188 (R151-36; D 66- 
152) to an amendment eliminating all public housing. 
Later House agreed 187-168 (R 34-131; D 153-37) to com- 
promise figure of 45,000 units forone year. (1955 Alma- 
nac, p. 128, 164) 

@ 1956. As in 1955, Senate rejected 38-41 (R 31-7; 
D 7-34) a move to cut figure from 135,000 units for four 
years to 35,000 units for two years. The latter figure, 
however, became law. (Weekly Report, p. 620) 


Education 


% 1953. House agreed 237-156 (R 61-140; 9 175-16)to 
add $6 million to amount paid to schools in areas affected 
by federal activities. (1953 Almanac, p. 178) 

@ 1954. House agreed 179-157 (R 161-23; D 17-134) to 
establish a National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Senate agreed 44-41 (R 1-41; D 42-0) toset up a model re- 
habilitation :enter for handicapped persons. (1954 Alma- 
nac, p. 246, 251) 

® 1956. Congress failed to pass a $1.6 billion school 
construction bill. House first agreed 225-192 (R148-46; 
1) 77-146) to Powell amendment barring aid tosegregated 
school systems, then defeated the bill 194-224(R75-119; 
1D) 119-105). (Weekly Report, p. 806) 


Health 


® 1953. President Truman had asked for $75 million 
for hospital construction grants, President Eisenhower 
for $60 million. The House refused 197-203 (R 31-173; 
1) 166-29) to increase amount from $50 million to $75 
million The Senate agreed 43-41 (R 8-35; D 34-6) to 
increase the sum from $60 million to $75 million. Final 
compromise was $65 million. (1953 Almanac, p, 177, 178) 

® 1954. House voted to recommit 238-134 (R 75-120; 
1) 162-14) a bill providing federal reinsurance for volun- 
tary health insurance plans, requested by the President. 
No further action was taken. (1954 Almanac, p. 246) 
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Social Security 


@ 1956. Congress made several changes in the Social 
Security Act. Senate agreed 47-45 (R 6-38; D 41-7) to 
restore provision in House bill permitting disabled work- 
ers to start collecting OASI benefits at age 50, Senate 
also agreed 56-34 (R 18-26; D 38-8) to permit states to 
disregard the first $50 of a person’s monthly income in 
computing need for old-age assistance. (Weekly Report, 
p. 881) 


Labor 


@ 1954. House rejected 110-241 (R 17-173; D 92-68)a 
move to increase state unemployment benefits and to pro- 
vide a minimum of 26 weeks of coverage. Senate also re- 
jected 30-56 (R 4-42; D 26-14) a proposal to establish 
nationwide standards for amount and duration of unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Also in 1954, Senate voted to recommit 50-42 (R 3- 
42; D 46-0) a bill amending the Taft-Hartley Labor- Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 in several respects. 
No further action was taken to amend the law. (1954 
Almanac, p. 248, 250, 309) 


Statehood 


® 1953. House refused 182-227 (R 15-199; D 166-28) 
to recommit a bill giving Hawaii statehood, then passed 
the bill 274-138 (R 177-37; D 97-100). (1953 Almanac, 
p. 384) 

@ 1954. Senate agreed 46-43 (R 3-41; D 42-2) to add 
\laska to a Hawaii statehood bill. (1954 Almanac, p. 450) 

@ 1955. House agreed 218-170 (R 113-63; D 105-107) 
to recommit a Hawaii-Alaska statehood bill. (1955 Al- 
manac, p. 148) No further action was taken in 1956. 


Subversive Activities 


® 1953. House agreed 209-163 (R 140-49; D 69-113) 
to establish a special (Reece) committee to investigate 
philanthropic foundations for signs of subversive activity. 
(1953 Almanac, p. 384) 

@ 1954. Senate agreed 41-39 (R 3-38; D 37-1) tomake 
knowing and willful membership in the Communist party 
a felony. House agreed to Senate amendment 208-100 
(R 56-99; D 151-1). House also agreed 221-166 (R 32- 
166; D 188-0) to require a federal courtorder to author- 
ize the gathering of evidence by wiretapping. (1954 
Almanac, p. 444, 453). 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAL RATES: House in 1956 agreed 217-166 (R 
178-4; D 39-162) to bill raising postal rates, but the 
Senate failed to act. (Weekly Report, p. 836) 


18-YEAR OLD VOTE: Senate in 1954 rejected 34-24 
(R 27-0; D 7-24), a proposed constitutional amendment 
granting the right to vote to18-year-oldcitizens. A two- 
thirds majority is required for amendments to the Con- 
stitution. (1954 Almanac, p. 450) 


DEPRESSED AREAS: Senate in 1956 passed 60-30 
(R 16-27; D 44-3) a bill to alleviate unemployment in 
chronically depressed communities, but the House failed 
to act. (Weekly Report, p. 922) 
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79 MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ALREADY ELECTED 


Democrats go into the Nov. 6 election for control of 
Congress with a slight advantage over the Republicans -- 
they have more seats in one-party areas where the nom- 
inee has no opposition in the general election. Currently 
Democrats hold a 231-201 advantage in the House, with 
three seats vacant. In the Senate Democrats hold a 49-47 
edge. 

Seventy-nine of the 435 House seats and five of the 36 
Senate seats up for election in 1956 virtually have been 
filled by nominating primaries and conventions, Included 
among the 79 House seats are three Maine seats that 
definitely have been settled -- Maine held its first-in-the- 
nation election on Sept. 10. 

Seventy-three of the 80 Representatives who are as- 
sured of taking seats in the 85th Congress are Democrats 
-- mostly from the South. Seventy-six of the 80 are in- 
cumbents. Five Democratic Senators face no opposition 
on Nov. 6, all are from the South. Four of the five are 
incumbents. Included among the Senate incumbents is 
Strom Thurmond of North Carolina who was elected in 
1954 by a write-in vote after he promised to resign his 
seat in 1956 and submit his candidacytothe voters in the 
Democratic primary. He kept his promise and won re- 
nomination, thus re-election. 

The 79 Representatives virtually elected come from 
16 states, 10 of which are in the so-called Solid South. 
The five Senators’ states also are in the South. 


Retirements 


Not only have Democrats most of the House seats that 
already have been decided, but less Democrats than Repub- 
licans are included among the 21 Representatives that have 
retired this year. Ofthe 21, sevenare Democrats, 14 are 
Republicans. Another six Representatives -- one a Repub- 
lican -- lost their chances for re-election when they were 
defeated in primaries. Of the five Democrats defeated, 
four were from the South where their winning opponents 
are assured of retaining the seat for the Democrats. 

No Senator was defeated in a primary bid for renom- 
ination; seven Senators -- one Republican -- have retired. 
Of the six Democrats who retired, three were from the 
South and their seats already are counted for the Demo- 
crats. 


Representatives Already Elected 


Following is a list by states of the 79 Representatives 
who are all but elected. The names of the four Repre- 
sentatives-elect who are not incumbents are underlined. 
Numbers preceding the name refer to the Congressional 
district the person represents. 


ALABAMA -- 1, Frank W, Boykin (D); 2, George M. 
Grant (D); 3, George W. Andrews (D);5, Albert Rains (D); 
6, Armistead I, Selden Jr. (D); 7, Carl Elliott (D). 

ARKANSAS -- 1, E.C, Gathings (D); 2, Wilbur D. 
Mills (D); 4, Oren Harris (D);5, Brooks Hays (D); 6, W.F. 
Norrell (D), 
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CALIFORNIA -- 2, Clair Engle (D);5, John F. Shelley 
(D); 27, Harry R, Sheppard (D). 

FLORIDA -- 2, Charles E, Bennett (D); 8, D.R. Mat- 
thews (D). 

GEORGIA -- 1, PrinceH. Preston(D); 2, JohnL., Pil- 
cher (D); 3, E.L. Forrester (D); 4, John J, Flynt Jr. (D); 
6, Carl Vinson (D); 7, Henderson Lanham (D); 8, Iris F. 
Blitch (D); 9, Phillip M, Landrum (D); 10, Paul Brown (D), 

KENTUCKY -- 1, Noble J. Gregory (D), 

LOUISIANA -- 1, F. Edward Hebert (D); 3, EdwinE. 
Willis (D); 5, Otto E, Passman(D); 6, James H, Morrison 
(D); 7, T. Ashton Thompson (D); 8, George S, Long (D). 

MAINE -- 1, Robert Hale (R); 2, Frank M, Coffin (D); 
3, Clifford G. McIntire (R). 

MASSACHUSETTS -- 5, Edith Nourse Rogers (R); 
6, William H, Bates (R); 11, Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. (D). 

MISSISSIPPI -- 1, Thomas G, Abernethy (D); 2, Jamie 
L, Whitten (D); 3, Frank E. Smith (D); 4, John Bell 
Williams (D); 5, William A. Winstead (D); 6, William M. 
Colmer (D), 

MISSOURI -- 9, Clarence Cannon (D); 10, Paul C, 
Jones (D), 

NORTH CAROLINA -- 2, L.H. Fountain (D); 4, Harold 
D. Cooley (D); 6, Carl T. Durham (D); 11, Basil Lee 
Whitener (D). 

OHIO -- 10, Thomas A, Jenkins (R). 

SOUTH CAROLINA -- 1, L. Mendel Rivers (D); 2, 
John J, Riley (D); 3, W.J. Bryan Dorn (D); 5, Robert W. 


Hemphill (D); 6, John L, McMillan (D), 
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TENNESSEE -- 2, Howard H. Baker (R); 4, Joe L. 
Evins (D); 6, Ross Bass (D); 7, Tom Murray (D); 8, Jere 
Cooper (D); 9, Clifford Davis (D). 

TEXAS -- 1, Wright Patman (D); 2, Jack B, Brooks 
(D); 4, Sam Rayburn (D); 6, Olin E, Teague (D); 7, John 
Dowdy (D); 9, Clark W, Thompson (D); 10, Homer Thorn- 
berry (D); 11, W.R. Poage (D); 12, James C, Wright Jr. 
(D); 13, Frank Ikard (D); 14, John Young (D); 15, Joe M, 
Kilgore (D); 17, Omar Burleson (D); 18, Walter Rogers 
(D); 19, George Mahon (D); 20, Paul Kilday (D); 21, O.C. 
Fisher (D); At Large, Martin Dies (D), 

VIRGINIA -- 4, Watkins M. Abbitt (D), 


House Defeats and Retirements 


twenty-seven Representatives are not running for re- 
election due to retirement or primary defeat. Three 
House seats are vacant due to the deaths of Rep. William 
T. Granahan (D Pa.), Carl Hinshaw (R Calif.) and Chaun- 
cey W. Reed (R Ill.). Of the 27 who retired or were de- 
feated, 12 are Democrats, 15 are Republicans. Following 
is a list of House defeats and retirements: 


@ DEFEATS -- John J. Bell (D Texas), F, Ertel Car- 
lyle (D N.C.), Thurmond Chatham (D N,C.,), Charles B. 
Deane (D N.C,.), Ruth Thompson (R Mich.), Victor Wicker- 
sham (D Okla.), 

@ RETIREMENTS -- Oliver P. Bolton (R Ohio}, Jackson 
B. Chase (R Neb.), Sheppard J. Crumpacker (R Ind.), 
Irwin D, Davidson (D N.Y.), Glenn R, Davis (R Wis.), 
Thomas J. Dodd (D Conn.), George A. Dondero(R Mich.), 
Ralph A. Gamble (R N.Y.), Brady Gentry (D Texas), 
Richard W. Hoffman (R IIl.). 

Clifford R. Hope (R Kan.), Woodrow W, Jones (D 
N.C.), Cecil R. King (R Pa.), Arthur G, Klein (D N.Y.), 
Robert H, Mollohan (D W. Va.), Charles P, Nelson (R 
Maine), John Phillips (R Calif.), James P. Richards (D 
S.C.), Harold H, Velde (RI11.), Jesse P. Wolcott (R Mich.), 
Clifton Young (R Nev.). 


Two of the 21 retired Representatives are running 
for the Senate: Dodd running against incumbent Sen. Pres- 
cott Bush (R) in Connecticut and Young running against 
incumbent Sen. Alan Bible (D) in Nevada. Rep, Mollohan 
retired to run forthe governorshipof West Virginia. Rep. 
Davis retired to run forthe Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion in Wisconsin. He was defeated by incumbent Sen. 
Alexander Wiley in the Sept. 11 primary. 


Senators Already Elected 


Of the 36 Senate seats upforelectionin 1956, four in- 
cumbent Senators and one non-incumbent primary winner, 
all Democrats, have no major party opposition forthe No- 
vember general election and are, in effect, already elected: 

ALABAMA -- Lister Hill (D). 

FLORIDA -- George A. Smathers (D). 

GEORGIA -- Herman Talmadge (D). 

LOUISIANA -- Russell B, Long (D). 

SOUTH CAROLINA -- Strom Thurmond (D). 





Senate Retirements 


No Senator was defeated in a primary. Seven Sena- 
tors -- one Republican -- are retiring: 

Price Daniel (D Texas), Walter F. George (D Ga.), 
Herbert H. Lehman(DN.Y.), Eugene D, Millikin(R Colo.), 
William R. Laird (D W. Va.), Robert Humphreys (D Ky.), 
Thomas A, Wofford (D S.C.). 


Sens, Laird, Humphreys and Wofford were appointed 
to fill vacancies and did not enter primaries for nomina- 
tion for the general election. Sen. Daniel won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of Texas. 


Ex-Congressmen Candidates 


Running for election to the Senate in November are 
five former Members of Congress, one Democrat and four 
Republicans. 

COLORADO -- Ex-Rep. John A, Carroll (D 1947-51) 
running against former governor Dan Thornton (R) to fill 
vacancy caused by Millikin’s retirement. 

KENTUCKY -- Ex-Rep. Thruston B, Morton (R 1947- 
52) running against incumbent Sen. Earle C, Clements (D). 

KENTUCKY -- Ex-Sen, John Sherman Cooper (R 
1946-49; 1952-55) running against formerGov. Lawrence 
W. Wetherby (D) to fill vacancy created by the death of 
Sen. Alben W, Barkley (D). 

NEW YORK -- Ex-Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R 1947-55) 
running against New York City Mayor Robert F, Wagner 
Jr. (D) to fill vacancy caused by Lehman’s retirement. 

WEST VIRGINIA -- Ex-Sen. Chapman Revercomb(R 
1943-49) vs. Gov. William C, Marland (D) to fill vacancy 
caused by the death of Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D). 


Eighteen former Members of Congress are running 
for election to the House. One ex-Representative, Foster 
Furcolo (D Mass. 1949-52) is running for election as 
Massachusetts governor against Lt. Gov. Sumner G, 
Whittier (R). Running for the House: 


ILLINOIS -- Ex-Rep. Edgar A, Jonas (R 1949-55) 
vs. incumbent Rep. Charles A. Boyle (D). 

INDIANA -- Ex-Rep. Thurman C, Crook (D 1949-51), 
vs. incumbent Rep. Charles A, Halleck (R). 

INDIANA -- Ex-Rep. D, Bailey Merrill (R 1953-55) 
vs. incumbent Rep. Winfield K. Denton (D), 

KANSAS -- lst -- Ex-Kep. Howard S, Miller (D 1953- 
55) vs. incumbent Rep. William H, Avery (R). 

MICHIGAN -- Ex-Rep. Harold F, Youngblood (R 1947- 
49) vs. incumbent Rep. Louis C, Rabaut (D). 

MINNESOTA -- Ex-Rep. Harold C, Hagen (R 1943-55) 
vs. incumbent Rep. Coya Knutson (D), 

MISSOURI -- Ex-Rep. Jeffrey P. Hillelson (R 1953- 
55), vs. incumbent Rep. George H, Christopher (D). 

NEVADA -- At Large -- Ex-Rep. Walter Baring (D 
1949-53) vs. Richard W. Horton (R). 

NEW YORK -- 12th -- Ex-Rep. Donald L. O'Toole 
(D 1937-53) vs. incumbent Rep. Francis E. Dorn (R). 

NORTH CAROLINA -- Ex-Sen. Alton Lennon (D 1953- 
55) vs. E. Dana Malpass (R), 

OHIO -- Ex-Rep. John McSweeney (D 1949-51) vs. 
incumbent Rep. Frank T. Bow (R). 

OKLAHOMA -- Ex-Rep. Toby Morris (D 1947-53) vs. 
Fred L. Coogan (R), 

PENNSYLVANIA -- Ex-Rep. Herbert J, McGlinchey 
(D 1945-47) vs. incumbent Rep. Hugh Scott (R), 

PENNSYLVANIA -- Ex-Rep. Guy J. Swope (D 1937- 
39) vs. incumbent Rep. Walter J. Mumma (R). 

PENNSYLVANIA -- Ex-Rep, S. Walter Stauffer (R 
1953-55) vs. incumbent Rep. James M, Quigley (D). 

TEXAS -- Ex-Rep. Lindley Beckworth (D 1939-53) 
vs. R.E, Kennedy (R). 

VIRGINIA -- Ex-Rep. William C. Wampler (R 1953- 
55) vs. incumbent Rep. W. Pat Jennings (D} 

WEST VIRGINIA -- Ex-Rep. Will E. Neal (R 1953-55) 
vs. incumbent Rep. M.G, Burnside (D), 
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TRUCKERS VS. RAILROADS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Oct. 2 was charged 
with having paid Sen. John W. Bricker(ROhio) more than 
$100,000 over a three-year period for law fees in con- 
nection with what was termed a conspiracy to force 
truckers out of business. The charge was made by 
Harold E, Kohn, counsel for 37 trucking firms and the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn., at the Philadelphia 
trial of suits brought by the truckers against 16 railroads 
and the Eastern Railroad President's Assn. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Counsel Philip Price denied 
that the money went to Bricker. He said the funds were 
paid the Columbus, Ohio, law firm of Bricker, Marburger, 
Evatt and Barton ‘‘for general legal services.’’ Price 
said Bricker ‘‘does not personally represent the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,’’ but that his firm was one of several 
hundred that represented the railroad throughout the 
U.S. 

Truckers have sued the railroads for $250 million, 
alleging they have joined in a conspiracy to force the 
truckers out of business. 

The railroads countered with a suit against the 
truckers, contending they had violated antitrust laws and 
had been conspiring to restrain trade and commerce, 


AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 


The American Legion, the largest veterans’ organiz- 
ation in the United States, held its 38th annual national 
convention in Los Angeles, Calif., September 3-6. Below 
is a profile of the Legion and some of the resolutions 
passed at the meeting. 

NAME -- The American Legion. 

ADDRESS -- 700 N, Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. Washington office: 1608 K St. N.W. 

MEMBERSHIP -- 2,759,782 persons in 17,500 posts 
and 58 departments. 

PURPOSE -- ‘‘To uphold and defend the Constitution 
...to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the 
community,...state and nation; to promote peace and 
good will on earth;...(and) to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.”’ 

OFFICERS -- National commander, Wilbur C, Daniel, 
textile manufacturing company personnel director, Dan- 
ville, Va.; legislative director, Miles D. Kennedy, 
Washington, D.C, 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES -- Kennedy, 
Clarence H, Olson and Bertram G, Davis are registered 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

REPORTED SPENDING -- 1956, first half, $42,187; 
1955, $91,794; 1954, $78,513. 

PUBLICATIONS -- National Legislative Bulletin, 
weekly; American Legion Magazine, monthly. 

RESOLUTIONS -- The convention adopted resolutions 
urging: 

A constitutional amendment providing that no treaty 
or executive agreement shall be valid which conflicts 
with any provision of the Constitution. (Bricker Amend- 
ment, Weekly Report, p. 271) 


Opposition to ‘‘all aid to anyCommunist, Communist 
satellite or Communist affiliated nation.”’ 

Repeal of the Status of Forces Treaty. 
Report, p. 694) 

Establishment of a Senate Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, 

Investigation of the National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the American Civil Liberties 
Union ‘‘to ascertain if influenced by Communists.’ 

Opposition to amendments that would ‘‘destroy the 
efficacy of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act.’’ 

Repeal of laws creating the U.S, National Commission 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). 

Revocation of the tax exempt status of the Fund for 
the Republic. (Weekly Report, p. 693) 

Opposition to ‘‘federal aid to the operation and 
maintenance’’ of public schools. 


STATES RIGHTS COMMITTEE 


Clarence E, Manion and John U, Barr Oct. 3 an- 
nounced establishment of a national committee of sup- 
porters of T,. Coleman Andrews, Independent States 
Rights candidate for President. Barr and Manion will 
be co-chairmen of the newly formed group. 

The committee will include 39 business, educational 
and professional men in 28 states. Besides Manion, 
former dean of Notre Dame law school and co-chairman 
of For America, and Barr, New Orleans industrialist 
and chairman of the Federation for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, the committee includes Charles Edison, former 
New Jersey Republican governor and Navy Secretary; 
Ruth McCormick Tankersley, former publisher of the 
defunct Washington Times-Herald; retired Air Force 
Gen. George E, Stratemeyer; former U.S. Ambassadors 
Spruille Braden and Hugh Grant; and Connecticut indus- 
trialist Vivien Kellems. 

The committee said national headquarters would be 
established in Richmond, Va, Eight southern states and 
six in the North and West have qualified independent 
Presidential electors to appear on the ballot Nov. 6, the 
committee said. (Weekly Report, p. 1132) 


SOCIAL SECURITY HIT 


A committee of the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers Sept. 26 reported to the NALU convention in 
Washington, D,.C., that further liberalizations of social 
security benefits were dangerous. Urging a program of 
‘‘reasonable containment”’ of social security, the NALU 
committee said benefits ‘‘have a very substantial price 
tag and cannot be indiscriminately liberalized year after 
year without danger to the social security program itself, 
the nation’s economy and our way of life.’’ 

Eugene M, Thore, general counsel of the Association, 
said “‘voluntary insurance is still and will continue to 
be the keystone of security. Social security will not 
supplant it, for social security is not insurance. It is 
not savings. It is not property. It is an involuntary 
social device with many inherent limitations.’’ 


(Weekly 
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(Sept. 28 - Oct, 4) 


@ House Subcommittee Recesses Integration Hearings 
@ Congressmen's Junketing Expenses Released 





D.C, SCHOOLS 


COMMITTEE -- House District of Columbia, Special 
Subcommittee. 

RECESSED HEARINGS -- On public schools in the 
District of Columbia. (Weekly Report, p. 1165) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 28 -- Lawson J, Cantrell, assis- 
tant superintendent of D.C, schools, said ‘‘enough teachers 
and money’’ to permit small classes would solve the prob- 
lem of widely varying achievement levels in integrated 
schools. Cantrell said integration in the District has made 
‘*a tremendous impact’’ and brought unforeseen problems. 
He said other communities could undoubtedly make ‘‘a 
much smoother operation of integration’’ by advance 
‘‘thorough study and understanding’’ of the problems. 

Bessie W., Cramer, director of instruction of D.C. 
elementary schools, said that she had been ‘‘shocked’’ at 
the difference between the educational and social back- 
grounds of white and Negrochildren, She said she ‘‘never 
dreamed that such conditions existed among children’’ 
citing children with ‘‘no concept of home. They didn’t 
have a mother or...afather.’’ Mrs. Cramer said a teacher 
used to working with slow children told her ‘You just 
don’t know where to start. You have nothing on which to 
build.’’ She said she thought ‘‘we’ve been able to do a 
great deal”’ to help such children, 

Oct. 1 -- Hobart M, Corning, D.C, school superin- 
tendent, attributed the wide disparity in achievement 
levels of white and Negro pupils to shortcomings of segre- 
gated school systems. He said ‘‘the two systems were 
so completely separated that...marked differences de- 
veloped in methods of teaching, in interpretation of curri- 
culum, in methods of student control, incriteriafor pro- 
motion and in general management,’’ Negro schools were 
overcrowded as a result of a ‘‘phenomenal enrollment 
increase’’ while the number in white schools gradually 
declined. Money was not made available to build more 
schools or hire more teachers to keep up with increased 
Negro enrollment, ‘With inferior teaching conditions 
poorer achievement is inevitable,’’ he said. 

Corning denied that District schools were ‘‘in a 
mess.’’ He said officials were doing their ‘‘very, very 
best’’ to solve recognized problems. Corning said the 
District had made ‘‘great progress’’ in ‘‘the gigantic task 
of putting these two school systems together.’’ He said 
plans for integration had been under way two years before 
the Supreme Court decision. Corning said ‘‘elements of 
gradualism’’ were adopted to ease the transition to inte- 
gration: students in grade, junior high and high schools 
were allowed to stay in those schools to complete werk 
through the final year regardless of geographical location; 
a committee was created to pass on hardship cases; and 
transfers were allowed between high schools if necessary 
to obtain special courses. 
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Corning said that during segregation there was ‘‘ex- 
treme tension’’ in the community due to overcrowded 
Negro schools. He said ‘‘those who claimed integration 
was too rapid failed to suggest a more gradual program 
which would be workable.’’ The real solution to the 
problem of low achievement levels, he said, ‘‘has nothing 
to do with integration’’ but lay in smallerclasses. ‘‘You 
cannot teach school with 40 to 45childrenin a room,’’ he 
said. More money was needed for buildings, testing, staff 
and materials, Corning said. 

John Bell Williams (D Miss.) asked Corning to supply 
the names of children of Congressmen, Supreme Court 
Justices, Cabinet Members, White House aides and Dis- 
trict Commissioners who attended District public schools. 
Williams said President Eisenhower's grandchildren ‘‘at- 
tend segregated schools in Virginia,”’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS --ChairmanWilliamL, 
Dawson (D III.) of the House Government Ope rations Com- 
mittee Oct. 1 said the Special Subcommittee had failed to 
obtain the ‘‘indispensable permission’’ of the House to sit 
during Congress’ recess and was ‘‘irresponsible and with- 
out authority’’ in holding meetings. He said it had ‘‘no 
right to use public funds’’ and its findings would be a 
‘‘nullity.’”” Dawson Oct. 4 in letters to Chairman Omar 
Burleson (D Texas) of the House Administration Commit- 
tee and House Disbursing Officer Harry M, Livingston, 
asked that Subcommittee funds be cut off, pending House 
action, 

Subcommittee Counsel Gerber said Oct. 3 in Memphis 
that District schools were a ‘‘disgrace tothe nation.”’ He 
said that ‘‘instead of being a model of integration, Wash- 
ington is a model of how to destroy the educational 
achievement of the white students. Fromamoral, social 
and educational standpoint, the Negro is thousands of miles 
from reaching the level of the whites.’’ Gerber said ‘‘the 
experience with integration in Washington points loudly to 
the low depth to which politicians stooped in their quest 
for Negro votes.”’ 

Clarence Mitchell, Washington director of the Nation- 
al Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, said Oct. 
1 the Subcommittee had refused ‘‘a number of’? NAACP 
requests to be heard at the hearings. 


JUNKETS 


COMMITTEE -- House Administration. 

ACTION -- Oct. 3 released figures showing House 
members spent $324,389 in foreign counterpart funds in 
the fiscal year ended June 30. 

Chairman Omar Burleson (D Texas) of the House Aa- 
ministration Committee said ‘‘it is not represented that all 
travel expenditures from all sources are included inthis 
report.’’ Counterpart funds are in local currencies of 
nations that owe money to the United States for U.S, eco- 
nomic or military aid. They must be spent in the coun- 
tries concerned. Congressional travel is one way to use 
them. The report does not include any regular appropri- 
ated funds in U.S, dollars for House committee travel. 

Burleson Sept. 21 released figures showing counter- 
part fund spending for the first five months of fiscal 1956. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1163) 
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State Roundup 


CONNECTICUT -- In Oct. 1 local elections, two of 20 
towns changed administrations; each party lost a town and 
gained a town. ‘Thirteen towns remained Republican, 
five Democratic. In Middletown, Democratic Mayor 
Harry Clew was re-elected over Guy Tommasi by 6,798 
votes to 3,854.... Vivien Kellems, Stonington manu- 
facturer, Oct. 1 lost her bid to run as an Independent 
party candidate for the Senate. Mrs. Mildred Allen, 
secretary of state, said fewer than 7,000 of the 14,162 
names submitted by Miss Kellems on her nominating 
petition were valid. (Weekly Report, p.. 960) 


MISSISSIPPI -- The state election commission Sept. 
28 agreed to place four sets of electors on the November 
general election ballot: the regular Democratic slate, 
the Mississippi Republican ticket, the Black and Tan 
Grand Old Party, and the States’ Rights unpledged set 
of electors. 


WISCONSIN -- William Proxmire, Democratic gub- 
ernatorial nominee, Sept. 25 filed nomination papers 
bearing more than 10,000 signatures to place Frank 
Nikolay on the November ballot as an independent candi- 
date for attorney general. (Weekly Report, p. 1167) 





Political Briefs 
NO ARGENTINIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Sept. 29 
called ‘‘completely untrue’’ charges of Adlai E, Stevenson, 
Democratic Presidential nominee, that Dr. Milton D. 
Eisenhower assumed ‘‘responsibility’’ for U.S, relations 
with Argentina during a Latin American mission three 
years ago. 


GOP MOVIE 


The Republican National Committee Sept. 27 an- 
nounced distribution of a 30-minute campaign film 
‘‘Peace, Progress and Prosperity -- a Report to the 
People.’’ 


YOUNG CITES CSC ADVANCES 


Chairman Philip Young of the Civil Service Com- 
mission Sept, 30 said 85 percent of all federal employees 
currently were covered by civil service, compared with 
84 percent when the Eisenhower Administration took 
office. This was in reply to charges by Adlai E, Steven- 
son, who accused the GOP of taking career government 
posts out of the Civil Service system and making them 
subject to political patronage. Young added that the rate 
of turnover of federal workers dropped from as high 
as 26 percent annually under the Truman Administration 
to 14 percent for the last two years. 


‘LIE DETECTOR’ 


The Democratic National Committee Sept. 28 launch- 
ed a “‘Lie Detector Bulletin’’ designed to ‘‘tidy up after 
Republican misstatements.’’ The Democratic bulletin 
quoted Vice President Nixon as saying ‘‘for 20 years 
under the Democratic Administration the farmers never 
had prosperity except in war’’. The Bulletin said from 
‘* _.1932...(until) Pearl Harbor, the Democrats succeeced 
in raising the parity ratio from only 58 percent to 92 
percent.’’ The Bulletin challenged Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R Ind.) who said ‘‘the Communists haven't gained one 
soul, one inch of land since President Eisenhower has 
been President.’’ The bulletin said ‘‘since President 
Eisenhower took office, the Communists have gained 
77,000 square miles and a population of 12 million in 
Northern Viet Nam.,”’ 


‘TRUTH SQUAD’ 


The Republican ‘‘truth squad’’ Oct, 2 charged that 
Adlai E, Stevenson’s proposals to end hydrogen bomb 
tests and the draft were a “‘disservice’’ to national 
security. Some other charges against Stevenson by the 
squad were: failure to deal frankly with the civil rights 
issue, distortion of the Republican party’s position on 
federal aid to education, misrepresentation of the party’s 
stand on the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 


NIXON ON RIGHTS 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon Sept. 29 at Tampa, 
Fla., said he opposed extremists on the civil rights 
issue, but did not consider to be among them signers of 
the Southern Manifesto which criticized the Supreme Court 
for its school desegregation decision. Nixon endorsed 
Rep. William Cramer, Republican seeking re-election 
from Florida’s First District. Cramer was among the 
100 Congressmen who signed the Manifesto. (Weekly 
Report, p. 301 ff.) 


ADA SCORES PRESIDENT 


Chairman Joseph L, Rauh Jr. of Americans for 
Democratic Action Sept. 21 said ‘‘nonew ground has been 
broken in the field of civil rights by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration.’’ He said President Eisenhower had failed 
to urge support of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
school desegregation and to press for civil rights legis- 
lation in Congress. 


FARM VOTE ORGANIZERS 


Chairman Paul M, Butler Uf the Democratic National 
Committee Sept. 28 appointed seven state directors for 
agricultural activities to help organize the farm vote 
for the party. Named were: Illinois, R.M, Schneider of 
Metamora; Louisiana, S, J, McCrory of Baton Rouge; 
Massachusetts, Henry T, Broderick of Sterling; Montana, 
Jack Toole of Shelby; Nevada, Press Duffin Jr. of 
Caliente; New York, James G, Lyons of Monticello; 
Oklahoma, J, Bryan Gentry of Hobart. 
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1956 Campaign Statements 





Congressional Quarterly will reprint major speeches and 
statements of Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates and 
campaign leaders during the 1956 Presidential campaign. 


REPUBLICANS 


hese are the major statements of Republican campaigners 
for the week ending Oct. 3. 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


Following is the partial textofanOct.1 speech by President 
Eisenhower at Cleveland, in which he outlined his views on ac- 
complishments of his party: 


Now let there be no mistake. There are deep and essential 
differences in the beliefs and convictions of the two major parties 
as established by the words of their candidates and by their rec- 
ords in office. 

Speaking simply and directly to the problem: one of the most 
vital of these differences is that a dominant element in the other 
party believes primarily in big government and paternalistic direc- 
tion by Washington bureaucrats of important activities of the entire 
nation. Those people have in the past sponsored the Brannan plan 
and price controls in time ot peace. Theyhave flirted with social- 
ized medicine. In general, they preach continuous extension of 
political control over our economy. On the other hand, we of this 
party believe that the great American potential can be realized 
only through the unfettered and free initiative, talents and energies 
of our entire people. 

We believe that the government has the function of insuring the 
national security and domestic tranquility, and beyond this, has to 
perform, in Lincoln’s phrase -- all those things which individuals 
cannot well do for themselves. We believe that government must 
be alert -- and this Administration has been alert -- to every need 
of our people, especially in those things affecting their health and 
education and their human rights. A sound nation is built of indi- 
viduals sound in body and mind and spirit. Government dares not 
ignore the individual citizen. 

But we emphatically reject every unnecessary invasion into the 
daily lives of our people and intotheiroccupations, both industrial 
and on the farm. Let no one tell you that this difference is either 
merely doctrinal or fanciful. It is practical. It is real. It affects 
your lives, the life of tiie nationtodayand the life of the nation 
tomorrow. Now naturally, the busy orators of the opposition de- 
plore -- and even attempt to deny --this faith of ours, in you, the 
people. 

Daily I read about politicians -- some of them candidates for 
high office -- who go about the country expressing at length their 
worries about America and the American people. They profess to 
be alarmed, scared, and convinced that in all ways we are slipping 
badly. They cry that the country is going to pot and only they -- 
prescribing for our ills from the seat of government in Washing- 
ton -- can save it. Now I have a simple prescription for their 
worries and fears. It is this: Let them forget themselves for 
awhile, and their partisanspeeches. When they visit a city like 
Cleveland, let them look around at the hustle and bustle; talk to, 
and especially listen to, the people here. Let these politicians 
absorb some of the spirit that animates Clevelanders, all of them 
-~- whether they work in banks, infactories, inorchards and fields 
or in kitchens. Their worries and fears of the future of America 
should begin to sound foolish -- even tothem. 

Now, my friends, despite this good advice, I am sure these 
men of fretting fear and worried doubt will reject my prescription 
instantly. They want too much to aave you believe in the story of 
gloom they spread. For, you see, they assert that these fancied 
ills can be cured only ifthe government in Washington -- with they 
themselves occupying its important posts -- runs the entire coun- 
try, including Cleveland. Now, for a few years in the past, they, 


and men like them, almost succeeded in selling us this philosophy. 
But, now the shoe is on the other foot and they are extremely un- 
happy about it. For Cleveland, and the rural areas in Ohio, and 
the citizens of all the other 47 States, are not only running their 
own jobs efficiently, but are doing their part to run Washington. 
The result is a better America, an America of increasing peace, 
security and progress. Together, we Americans have moved a long 
way forward in the last four years. For, you see, Cleveland is not 
an island of prosperity in anocean of stagnation. All America has 
advanced in the past four years. Now that advance didn’t happen 
just by accident. Your Government in Washington has adopted 
policies that have created a tremendous confidence in America’s 
future. And with that confidence, you people of Cleveland, your 
neighbors in Detroit and Toledo -- yes, alithe people of the United 
States -- you have done the rest. 

You here in this Square, the tens of millions like you all over 
the country, are the source of this tremendous advance -- not a 
group of bureaucrats in Washington or a group of politicians be- 
wailing the fix the country is in. And how did you do this? You 
accomplished this by hard work; by investing your money; by stick- 
ing to your job and doing a good job. You did it because you had 
faith in yourselves, in your community, in your country. You did 
it by using your Government as a servant, not turning to it as a 
kindly master who could parcel out to you -- in its great wisdom 
-- the measure of prosperity it believes you merit, 


WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Now the results have been wonderful. The cost of living has 
been remarkably stabilized -- only about 2% percent increase in 
3% years. During the final six years of the previous Administration 
the cost of living increase was 20 times as great as that. Today, 
we have a stable doilar. One man who has powerfully helped to 
restore its honesty and dependability is your own fellow citizen, 
your great Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey. You 
have a right -- adefinite right --to be proud of him. With the late 
Senator Taft, he has added stature to the Republican party in this 
generation. Now, my friends, we have balanced the federal budget, 
and have even made some payment on our huge national debt. We 
have record high employment -- 66.8 million jobs in August -- and 
without war. Just before I left Washington, one of the technicians 
gave me the latest figures on unemployment in the month of Sep- 
tember, and it looks like it's down below three percent -- almost a 
record in our entire history. Working people have higher wages 
than ever -- for the average factory worker, 12 percent more than 
when the prior Administration left office -- and this worker has 
greatly increased his purchasing power. Production of goods and 
services is at a rate exceeding 400 billion dollars a year. In the 
first three years of this Administration there were more single- 
family homes built in America thanin any prior three-year period. 
A nation-wide highway construction program is now under way. 
Those are the facts -- that is where America is today. Now while 
Americans were accomplishing this -- were making these tre- 
mendous advances -- what has your government been doing? In 
virtually every area of humanconcern, it is moving forward. Gov- 
ernment has had a heart as well as a head. 

Now, my friends, in telling you about some of the things this 
Administration has been doing, I hope you will not take it that | am 
boasting. There will never be room for boasting in this regard 
until there is not a single needy person left in the United States, 
when distress and disease have been eliminated. I am talking 
about progress -- how far we have gone ahead. Now here are some 
things the opposition would like you to forget: Social Security has 
been extended to an additional 10 million Americans -- unemploy- 
ment compensation to an additional 4 million Americans. Our 
health program has been greatly improved -- research into the 
causes of crippling and killing diseases has been markedly stepped 
up. The minimum wage has been increased, even though my 
recommendation for its wider coverage was not acted on in the 
Congress. We have had a 7.4 billion dollar tax cut -- the largest 
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in our Nation's history. And despite opposition charges, two thirds 
of that cut was given toindividuais. Sympathetic understanding has 
been fostered and intelligent progress has been made in civil 
rights. Segregation has been ended in restaurants, theatres, hotels, 
and schools in the District of Columbia -- ended in government 
departments, the armed forces, veterans’ hospitals. 

And we have been vigilant and successful in preserving the 
nation’s security -- and peace. Now let me say, this peace is not 
all that we could wish, and not all that -- with God’s help -- it will 
one day be. Centuries of mutual hatreds and prejudices and quar- 
rels cannot disappear inafew short years. But why this anguished 
cry of some politicians that we have nopeace? Do they think they 
can make America’s parents and wives believe that their sons, and 
husbands are being shot at? Do they think they can bring Ameri- 
cans to believe that our nation’s powerful voice is not daily urging 
conciliation, mutual understanding and justice? That is exactly 
what we are doing in the Suez problem. Do they believe that 
Americans do not know how strong have been our efforts to dedi- 
cate the atom to constructive instead of destructive purposes? 
Are they so deluded as to believe they can conceal from all our 
people the steady policies directed toward removing the causes 
of war? Let them think of these names: Korea, Trieste, Austria, 
Guatemala, West Germany. If they so think of them, they will 
realize that they would be very wise to stop this effort of fooling 
all the people all the time. 

Not only is this Administration dedicated to peace, but we have 
established a record in behalf of peace that all the worlc respects. 
Now these are just some of the things this Administration has been 
doing. 

Let us look for a moment at a simple question: Which party, in 
these recent years, has done more to help all citizens meet the 
problems of their daily lives? Which party has helped more -- not 
with words, with deeds? 


CABINET AGENCY 


As an early demonstration of its concern forthe human prob- 
lems of health, education and welfare, the Administration raised 
that agency to cabinet level. Now national health, the proper edu- 
cation of our children, and the human welfare of all Americans are 
discussed at the same table -- and with the same exhaustive care 
-- as such great subjects as foreign affairs and national security. 
The men of the opposition know perfectly well that one of the main 
reasons they were thrown out of office four years ago was their 
tolerance of the thievery of inflation. Justin the final seven years 
of their tenure of office this economic fever had cut the value of 
the dollar by almost one-third, damaging the livelihood of the aged 
-- the pensioned -- all salaried workers. The opposition did noth- 
ing effectively to stop this economic thievery. And they know it. 

Take the St. Lawrence Seaway. For twenty years the opposi- 
tion talked about the seaway. Yet it was repeatedly shelved, by- 
passed, and blocked. This Administration acted and got the seaway 
going. As a result, two years from now, great ocean ships will 
dock here in Cleveland. All the money the federal government 
could spend for this purpose won't hold a candle to the increased 
prosperity the seaway will bring to the Great Lakes -- to the 
Middle West. This Administration made it a reality. And they -- 
the opposition -- know it, Take agriculture. They -- the opposi- 
tion -- had 20 long years to do something for the most needy 
families on our farms. Atthe end of those 20 years, they had done 
nothing -- except to by-pass the small farmer as they made cor- 
poration and big area farming more profitable than ever before. 
And the Administration's new rural development program is the 
first -- I repeat the first -- full-scale and integrated federal effort 
to help these lowest-income families. Another administration pro- 
gram enables the small farmer -- often a young veteran -- to get 
full and comprehensive credit in financing his farm and buildings 
and equipment and seed, And he can refinance his existing debts 
in the same way as any other businessor industry. That’s another 
““first’’ for this Administration. And the opposition knows it. 

Now, let’s take small business. Just 18 years ago small busi- 
ness people from all over America gathered in Washington at the 
request of the Administration then in power. They made 23 rec- 
ommendations -- appeals -- for action. Yet for the next 14 years 
-- for all the years when the opposition held power -- virtually 
nothing was done. This Administration is the first administration 
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that has made a major attack upon the problems of small business. 
And they -- the opposition -- know it. Take labor. The opposition 
say that they alone truly care for the working men and women of 
America and that the Republican party is really a vague kind of 
political conspiracy by big business todestroy organized labor and 
to bring hunger and torment to every workerin America. This is 
more than political bunk. It is willful nonsense. It is wicked 
nonsense. 

Let’s see what the record shows about this: The record shows: 
organized labor is larger in numbers and greater in strength to- 
day -- after these years of Republican Administration -- than ever 
in our nation’s history. The record shows: Not under the opposi- 
tion’s leadership, but under the leadership of this Administration, 
the workers of America have received the greatest rise in real 
wages -- the kind of wages that buys groceries and cars and homes 
-- the greatest rise in 30 years. The record shows: We -- not 
they -- have made the most successful fight to stop inflation’s 
robbery of every paycheck. 

The record shows that this check upon inflation is most vital 
-- not for the few who are rich -- but for the millions who depend 
upon salaries or pensions, those who are old, those who are sick, 
those who are needy. The record shows: We -- not they -- have 
brought a reduction in the cost of federal government and a reduc- 
tion in taxes -- a reduction benefiting, not a favored few, but every 
taxpayer in the land. Infact, 11 out of 12 increases that have been 
made in the individual income tax since it started were made under 
our opponents, while 5 out of 7 reductions were made under Re- 
publican administrations. And now I want to add this simple fact. 
We have given to our nation the kindof government that is a living 
witness to the basic virtues in a democracy -- public morality, 
public service, and public trust. In this Administration you can- 
not find those ugly marks of the past: special favoritism, crony- 
ism, and laxity in administration. 

You have here in Ohio a vigorous exponent of the Administra- 
tion’s program -- George Bender. Two years ago I came here to 
add my voice to his campaign for the United States Senate. He ran 
on one basic platform pledge -- to support the President and his 
Administration in Washington, In this he has a splendid record. 
He has done an effective job for this State and for all the States of 
the Union. He has served with vigor and forthrightness. He has 
shown us a great dedication. 


DEDICATED TO WELFARE 


And this Administration is dedicated to the welfare -- the 
peace and the prosperity -- of 168 million American citizens. This 
dedication is equal forall. Itis equal for all regardless of race or 
color or creed -- regardless of regionor section or of occupation 
-- and regardless of social or economic fortune. This is the kind 
of government that we have been developing for the past four 
years. Now the Republican party does not base its appeal on sec - 
tionalism, on playing worker against manager, housewife against 
storekeeper, farmer against manufacturer. 

The Republican Party believes that none of us can truly pros- 
per unless all of us prosper. It believes we cannot be secure un- 
less we are strong; that no nation can enjoy true peace unless all 
nations are free from war. 

If the Republican party were not this sort of party, I would not 
belong to it. I would not belong to it and-I would not be running as 
its candidate. What benefits America benefits farmers and indus- 
trial workers, the school children and the aged, the West and North 
and South -- all of us. We are one people, one nation. And 
finally, let me say this to you. One of my chief objectives and 
my greatest hope prior to taking office was to restore the respect 
of the American people for the government of the United States. | 
think you agree with me that honor and integrity have been the 
landmarks of all that we have done during the last four years. But 
much remains to be done in the cause of good government for the 
future of America. | sincerely and devotedly want to continue the 
job. To be successful two things are necessary: time; and your 
help. 

With your help between now and November, we can gain the 
time for the next four years in which we can permanently establish 
an understanding of these truths -- in Washington and throughout 
the country. There will be restored the faith and belief of the 
American people in our national processes. The confidence of the 
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American people in our institutions and our leaders must be 
strong and secure, if we are to lead the peoples and the nations 
toward the lasting and just peace, which we all so devoutly seek. 


Kentucky Speech 


Following is the partial text of an Oct. 1 speech by President 
Eisenhower at Lexington, Ky., on the Democratic-controlled 
Congress: 


Four years ago you gave me a jobtodo. The job was to es- 
tablish for America a new direction. 

I wish tonight to answer three basic questions: 

1. What is the job to be done? 

2. How much of that job has already been done? 

3. How do we get the rest done? 

So we begin, really, with this question: What do we want this 
country to be like as the next four years unfold? Let me give you 
some highlights of the picture Ikeep before me. I see an America 
in which every man can eat his own bread in peace, raise his own 
family in security and strengthen his own spirit and mind in dignity. 

This will be an America where there are more than 70 million 
jobs at good wages. An America where the schoolroom shortage 
is erased -- where every child can goto a good school, and every 
young talent can be developed to the full. An America in which 
farm surpluses no longer crush down farm prices -- and the 
farmer. 

I see an America where intensive medical research has con- 
quered some of our most killing and crippling diseases -- and 
where effective federal-state programs will swiftly meet the dis- 
tress caused by violent natural disaster. An America where every 
family can afford and find a decent home. An America where a 
mighty network of highways spreads across our country -- and 
where ocean ships sail into the ports of the Great Lakes, bringing 
a fresh surge of progress and growth. An America where long 
and costly strikes will be rare -- where older workers will be 
hired entirely on the basis of ability -- and where local unemploy- 
ment problems will be attacked by special programs of financial 
and technical aid. 


CONSERVATION BENEFITS 


An America where we shall see the benefits of our recent 
action to conserve our soil and water resources -- while abundant 
new supplies of power will be unleashed for our surging industrial 
growth. An America where the greatest possible government ef- 
ficiency allows the lowest possible government costs -- and, 
hence, lower taxes. | see ahead an America whose sound social 
programs will have struck at the very roots of economic need and 
insecurity. An America where special laws will have improved 
and protected the competitive position of small business -- so vital 
to our free economy. And an America where our troubled period 
of adjustment to the practical meaning of equal opportunity, without 
regard to race, will have largely given way to a new spirit of 
understanding and harmony. 

All of this means, finally, an America fully armed -- ma- 
terially and spiritually -- to lead the free nations of the world, for 
our prosperity and our strength are necessary to serve not only 
our own comfort and security -- but the hopes and needs of free 
men everywhere. 

Now we come to our second key question: How much of this 
job has already been done? I shall be blunt and truthful: I am 
proud of the record to date. Most of the items I have just listed in 
our hopes and plans for the years just ahead are already backed 
up by specific laws enacted or bills in Congress -- based on my 
last three State of the Union messages. This, then, is not a set of 
glittering phrases, coined in the frenzied weeks of a political 
campaign. This is a working plan of action. 

Now let us look at some examples of progress in our new 
direction. Before all else -- in our hearts and in our deeds -- 
comes our quest of peace. In Korea, long since, the guns have 
been stilled -- and in America, the casualty lists have ended 

What about our progress at home? As to jobs: In August 
there were 66.8 million. That was 5.5 million more than the av- 
erage for 1952. It was some 4.5 million more than in August of 
1952. 


As to wages: I realize that averagesdo not mean too much to 
any one individual. But the fact is that the worker in our factories 
today is making an average of $12 a week more than he did in 
August, 1952. Most of this is clear gain -- because taxes have 
been reduced, while the cost of living has increased less than 3 
percent. 

As to farm prices: Except for the Korean war years, this 
will be the first year since 1947 when farm prices have gone up. 

As to homes: More homes have been built in the last three 
years than in any previous three-year period, 

As to transportation: The huge, new interstate highway net- 
work is already under construction. And so is the St. Lawrence 
Seaway -- after about 30 years of talk and delay. 

As to disaster relief: We have civildefense bringing the help 
of all government agencies to communities hit by flood or tornado. 
And a new program for flood insurance that I proposed early this 
year is now in effect. 

As to olderworkers: We have beencarrying on a new federal- 
state project to help older workers get jobs. We have launched a 
whole new array of special housing, health, and other programs 
for retired or aging persons. 

As to soil conservation: We have our acreage-reserve and 
conservation-reserve systems working, as well as ourG reat Plains 
program. We got Congress to pass a watershed protection and 
flood prevention act, an act for small-reclamation projects, and 
authorization to develop the Upper Colorado River. 

As to small business: We created: the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. And we have substantially increased the share of 
defense contracts going to small business. 

As to government efficiency: Our federal civilian payroll in 
June, 1956, was 167,300 less than at the end of the preceding ad- 
ministration. We have cut taxes by $7.4 billion, with about two- 
thirds of the cut going directly to individuals. And we have bal- 
anced the budget. 


MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE 


As to the needs of low-income families: The minimum wage 
was increased. A great cooperative effort was launched to improve 
earning opportunities in low-income rural areas. Aspecial cam- 
paign is in force to improve the working conditions and regularity 
of income of migrant farm laborers. The rate of rehabilitating 
handicapped workers -- and finding useful employment for them 
-- has reached an all-time high. And assistance to the aged -- in 
such forms as increased medical aid -- has been improved beyond 
any programs known in the past. 

As to social security: We made coverage virtually complete 
by bringing in 10 million more people -- and we put through the 
biggest real increase in benefits in the program’shistory. At the 
same time our policies put in motion the greatest round of im- 
provements, in decades, in unemployment insurance. 

As to civil rights: Genuine progress has been made in elim- 
inating racial segregation and inequality of opportunity -- in all 
areas of direct federal responsibility: the District of Columbia, 
government departments, the armed forces, and government con- 
tracts with private indutry. 

These are a few -- I repeat, only a few -- of the actions 
taken that clearly mark our newdirection. They also give a back- 
ground of clear fact to enable us to judge some of the political 
oratory heard these days. This oratory, atits most reckless, has 
plunged to the wild extremes of charging this Administration with 
such fabulous failings as not guarding the peace -- and not caring 
for the welfare of any humble citizen or any needy family in our 
land. We all know that there are people who suffer from living in 
a world of words and phrases for so long that they can no longer 
recognize action when they see it. And -- when it comes to a 
really critical matter like political leadership -- we recall a fact 
that all of us have seen in our own daily lives: The longest lec- 
tures almost always come from those with the least experience. 

Our third and final question is: How do we get on with the 
rest of the job? The firstthingto do is clear. It is for the people 
to elect a Republican administration and to send to Washington 
men like John Sherman Cooper and Thruston Morton from the State 
of Kentucky. With the help of such men, we can then begin by 
going to work on some unfinished business in my program which 
has been blocked by the opposition in Congress. Let me give you 
a few examples. 
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Most urgent of ali is the problem of our schools. Here let us 
get a few simple facts straight. Ourserious schoolroom shortage 
has actually been somewhat reduced inthese last years -- with the 
building of more classrooms in these four years than in the pre- 
ceding 12. This local and state action, however, has not been 
enough. I therefore called upon the last Congress to enact a $2 
billion program of federal grants and other aids for school con- 
struction over a five-year period. 

I insisted that federal aid be distributed to states on the basis 
of need. I insisted, moreover, that this aid be over and above 
what the states are now doing -- and that the states themselves 
match the federal funds. These requirements are essential if we 
are realistically to make up the critical lag already existing -- 
rather than merely keep step with new, growing needs. As for the 
opposition: Not one of its proposals met these simple, vital re- 
quirements. Now -- within the last week -- we see the strange 
spectacle of an apparently confused candidate of the opposition 
supporting the principles of the bill that we proposed -- and that 
his party defeated. 

There was only one clear vote on my call for action. In the 
House, the opposition voted against it by 215 to 9 -- while three- 
fourths of the Republicans voted for it. In the Senate, the opposi- 
tion never allowed it to get a vote. 1 urged again that the bill be 
passed, And there was no response, As a result, we have now 
lost one out of five precious years. To meet this, I see only one 
answer -- to stick to our determination to get the schools we need 
-- and to get them on schedule. I shall accordingly call upon the 
next session of Congress to enact legislation that will do the job 
-- not in five -- but in four years. 

There is other unfinished business to which I shall return. 
I shall call -- again -- for financial and technical aid to areas 
suffering chronic local unemployment. My proposals to take 
action on this front early this year were sidetracked by the opposi- 
tion in Congress. I shall call -- again -- for extension of the 
federal minimum wage law to great numbers of working men and 
women who today do not have its protection. I urged this action 
upon the last session of the Congress -- and it was refused. 


SAFETY PROGRAMS 


I shall -- again -- call for grants to states to expand and 
strengthen their programs for occupational safety. I called for 
this action by the last session of Congress. And the opposition 
Congress refused even to hold a hearing. And | shall call for 
further help to small business with some dozen specific recom- 
mendations for action -- including special tax measures. These 
are just a few examples of the specific tasks ahead. 

But most important of all -- in getting on with the job -- is 
our understanding of one general principle: The need ever to 
encourage the full and free energies of labor and industry, of 
private organizations and individual citizens. These are the 
energies that make America prosper and grow, To revert now to 
the unsound, inflationary, anti-business, heavy tax, heavy spend- 
ing, government interference, centralized control policies -- from 
which this country has so recently been rescued -- could reverse 
all the progress we have made. Surely thisis a risk that it would 
be foolish to run. Let me, at the same time, make one thing ab- 
solutely clear: Where the job before us, or any part of it, is one 
that only the federal government can do most effectively -- this 
government must and will act, 


RICHARD NIXON 


Administration Labor Policies 


Following is a partial text of a Sept. 28 speech by Nixon at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Administration’s labor policies: 


An administration whose policies are not inthe best interests 
of the millions of Americans who make upour labor force will not 
win an election in the United States and furthermore, it will not 
deserve to win. Despite the fact that certain union leaders have 
indicated approval of our opponents I predict that a majority of 
union members, as well as other wage earners, in the country 
will vote for President Eisenhower in 1956. They will do so be- 
cause they know that despite all the talk they have heard to the con- 
trary the actions of this Administration have been good for labor. 


Campaign Statements - 4 


The Eisenhower Administration holds that labor -- coupled 
with progressive capital -- is the motivating force behind our drive 
toward a greater America. We contend that no administration must 
ever view labor as its special property, as something to manipulate 
and manage. Unfortunately, our opponents do regard labor in this 
selfish way. Tothem laborisa private preserve, for their private 
exploitation. 

| think the United States working man joins us in resenting 
such an arrogant assumption. | firtnly believe a majority of wage 
earners prefer the Eisenhower way for these reasons: 

1. President Eisenhower's wise leadership has made it pos- 
sible for all Americans to pian their lives, advance in their careers 
and program their future and that of their family -- because he 
ended a war which was draining our manpower and our resources, 
and destroying our hopes. 

2. President Eisenhower believes inthe dignity of the individ- 
ual and rejects the notion that any groupcan be ‘‘owned”’ or regi- 
mented -- either for economic or vote-getting purposes. 

3. He has abiding faith in individual enterprise and in the tre- 
mendous strides we can make through atrue partnership of labor, 
management, and government. 

4. His administration has brought these things which labor 
wants most: The highest wages, the most jobs, the least strikes, 
and the best security for unemployment and old age in history. Not 
only have social security benefits been broadened but the inflation 
which was ruining the family budget has been ended. 

Now, in this city of Robert Taft, what about the Taft-Hartley 
Act? This is the Act that Mr. Stevenson thought had enough good in 
it that it should be left onthe books in 1952 but who has discovered 
in 1956, after four years of unparalleled labor-management peace, 
that the Act is wholly bad and must be repealed. 

It was not a perfect law. Itneeds amending. But it cannot be 
hurting too much, because certain union leaders apparently prefer 
to keep it as a political issue, rather than secure passage of 
amendments they favor. 

What about the labor relations today under the Taft-Hartley 
Act and this Administration? They are the best they have been in 
our Nation’s history. 

I could list, if necessary, many concreie benefits which this 
Administration has given to American workers. The minimum- 
wage level was raised. We encouraged states to increase unem- 
ployment compensation. We expanded social security coverage. 
But the really important contribution is that we helped establish a 
new climate of labor relations. Forthe first time in 24 years, in- 
dustrial peace has been the rule rather than the exception. 


Hits Stevenson Claims 


Following is a partial text of Nixon’s speech Sept. 29 at St. 
Petersburg, Fla.: 


Perhaps the cruelest set of promises Mr. Stevenson has made 
has been reserved for the senior citizens of the United States. 
Tonight I want to address myself tothis matter of responsibility in 
government versus irresponsibility of the promises of those who 
wish to run our government. If the preview we have had of Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘pie in the sky’’ promises is any indication, a Steven- 
son Administration would set a world’s record for irresponsibility. 
During the first four years of the Eisenhower administration on the 
other hand, we have seen compelling proof of how sober, sensible 
pledges can be kept when they are made with an eye to the realities 
of the American economy. The pledges made by Dwight Eisenhower 
in 1952 were based on principle and not expediency. That is why in 
1956 they form the basis of a better life for 167 million Americans 
and promise a bright future for our ever-increasing population. 

These are the things the Eisenhower administration has al- 
ready achieved for the elder citizens of our country. 

1. Inflation has been checked. This is the most important 
single action that could have been taken to guarantee economic 
safety for retired persons. Had you saved a dollar and put it in 
social security in 1942, then retired in the last Truman year of 
1952, that dollar would have purchased only60cents worth of food 
and goods. This was just the sameas if Congress had passed a 
law reducing your social security payments by 40 percent. 

What has happened under the Eisenhower administration be- 
tween January, 1953, and August, 1956, the cost of living rose only 
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2.5 percent as compared to a rise of 10.9 percent in the preceding 
four years. Under New Deal and Fair Deal administrations, infla- 
tion literally stole billions of dollars of purchasing power from 
those whose security rests on pensions, annuities, or investment 
income. 

2. Under the Eisenhower administration, the number of per- 
sons receiving monthly old age security benefits has increased by 
60 percent -- from 5 million to over8 million people. And, since 
1953, the total of old age and survivors payments have more than 
doubled -- from 2.4 billion to6 billiondollars. Another 10 million 
persons have been given the coverage of social security. 

3. The Eisenhower administration cut taxes by 7.4 billion 
dollars in 1954 -- with a Republican Congress -- in a way that 
vastly eased the burdens of older people. Tax credits were given 
for retirement incomes from non-government pension plans. 
Medical expense deductions were liberalized. 

4. Finally, during the prosperous Eisenhower years, private 
pension plans have grown by leaps and bounds and personal savings 
accounts have soared. 


ESTABLISHED CABINET AGENCY 


President Eisenhower took a long step toward improving: the 
lot of our senior citizens when he requested the establishment of 
a Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Out of the 
bureaucratic chaos of the past twenty yearscameorder. And when 
Mr. Stevenson complains that ‘‘only nine people are working on 
problems of older persons,’’ he demonstrates his appalling lack of 
knowledge about the structure of the federal government which he 
is so eager to head. The factis that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration alone has almost 20,000 persons working primarily on in- 
come maintenance programs for older people. The National Insti- 
tutes of Health, of the Public Health Service, alone employs 5,000 
scientists and supporting staff workers, most of whom are en- 
gaged in research into the various chronic ailm 2nts primarily as- 
sociated withthe aged, such as heart disease, arthritis, and cancer. 

For Mr. Stevenson’s information, these ‘‘nine persons’’ to 
whom he refers are the special staff working for the Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, whois responsible for 
coordinating overall activities relating to older persons. 

1. We pledge first that the Eisenhower dollar will remain 
stable and steady, because a rubber dollar is no foundation on 
whici to plan for the future. 

2. We pledge more and better jobs for olderworkers through 
a program of research and action, leading toemployment for work- 
ers over 45 years of age. 

3. We pledge a program of better housing for older persons 
and we are working vigorously toward this end. 

4. We pledge all-out efforts to improve the health of our 
population during its later years, through research and provision 
of health services. 

5. We pledge that we will find increased opportunities for 
senior citizens to share in community activities, and thereby in- 
sure the individual dignity which all Americans deserve. 

6. We pledge that all of these programs will be planned, or- 
ganized, and coordinated -- as they never were under our prede- 
cessors, through the Federal Council on Aging created by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


DEMOCRATS 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Following is a partial text of a Sept. 27 speech by Stevenson 
at St. Louis, Mo., on the mobilization of U.S, production: 


I’ve made so many speeches in the last few days that I marvel 
that I have anything more to say. But I have. And the text of my 
lecture tonight is ‘‘bread and circuses.’’ You remember how the 
Roman emperors in their declining years tried tokeep the uneasy 
populace satisfied and their minds off their troubles with food and 
games, gladiatorial combats and spectacles. Well, | thought of 
that not long ago when I read about the great Republican band- 
wagons that were going out all over the country, complete with 
movies, jeeps, girls and gadgets of all kinds -- to sell Eisenhower 
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and Nixon again to a docile, complacent, carefree people all 
happily chanting -- ‘‘peace, prosperity and progress -- Ain’t it 
wonde rful.”’ The whole aim of all this ballyhoo and 30-foot 
balloons, those streamers and bands, is not so excite thought or 
provoke discussion. It is, in the finest advertising tradition, to 
get at our electoral subconscious and condition us into voting, 
blissfully if dazedly, for things as they are. 

“‘Politics,’’ as the organizer of the Republican convention put 
it, ‘‘is moving closer to show business."’ It certainly is, as they 
present it -- balloons, not arguments, the chorus line, not the 
political issue. Don't think just feel -- feel it’s all fine and the 
product is splendid. Pour out the money. Forget that mushroom 
cloud. Don’t mention Suez. The world stops at the water front. 
And whatever the gales of change and upheaval and revolution 
roaring around the world, take it from us that this is no time for 
a change. Vote Republican and keep things as they are. How re- 
mote this all seems fromthe classic symbol of American political 
maturity -- the Lincoln-Douglas debates, where before rapt 
crowds, the two men hammered out, with all the rational conven- 
tion and controversial skill they possessed, the real issues facing 
a nation in crisis. Well, ‘‘bread andcircuses’’ didn’t save Rome, 
and it won’t save the Republicans either. 

Today, in spite of the President’s attempt topaint the Repub- 
licans as a young party, bursting out all over with new ideas, the 
pattern is not much different. Where arethe fresh, new ideas and 
new policies? The achievements to which President Eisenhower 
points with such pride inthe past and such hope for the future con- 
sists mostly of repeating what the Democrats have done. The in- 
novations were Democratic ideas, moulded by a Democratic Con- 
gress and involving federal action which, on other occasions, the 
Republicans denounced as big government, creeping socialism and 
bureaucracy. As for the specifically Republican ideas -- tax 
reductions which favor the well-to-do, the ‘‘partnership”’ approach 
to power projects in which the private partner gets the profits 
and the public foots the bill, collapsible price supports, hacking 
away at conservation, REA aixi TVA -- these are hardly new ideas. 
They are as old as the Republican party and represent its lasting 
principle -- to help those who can also help themselves. 


LOOK AT FACTS 


I say we must look at the facts -- they've got to be faced. 
We must not let them become stale even hefore they have become 
real. We know that the deadly fallout can kill over an area from 
Chicago to New York -- and we are still in the infancy of hydro- 
gen explosives. Scientists tell us, that the entire human species 
can survive only just so much atomic conflict -- and not much, at 
that. But hasn’t this catastrophic possibility, too, become almost 
a cliche? How can its import be felt in heart and imagination if, 
all the time, the skies are filled with Republican lullabies? 

Today, with only one-fifth of the Communist bloc’s population, 
the American economy is producing almost twice as much in such 
key products as steel, petroleum and electricity. But we have to 
look ahead. The Soviet planners intend to pull level with America 
by 1965 and ahead by 1970, and the figures show that these plans 
are today on schedule. During that period China is to build up a 
steel industry comparable to that of Western Europe and probably 
five times greater than that of its chief Asian rival, India. We 
must face squarely and responsibly, the prospect that 20 years 
from now if present rates of development continue the basic bal- 
ance of productive power in the world may well have swung away 
from the side of freedom. The Communists reckon that this 
growth in their resources will have all the more effect on the 
uncommitted peoples in Asia, the Middle East, in Africa and even 
Latin America. There are people whodetest the memory of Euro- 
pean colonial control. 

They sense a rising nationalist fervour and ambition. They 
have envious eyes for western wealth. With these powerful emo- 
tional forces working on their side, the Communists reckon that 
their resources in capital and arms can be far more effectively 
deployed than those of the West. Now none of these risks will 
appear in Republican electoral speeches. Or if they do, they will 
be dismissed as defeatism, as lack of faithin America, its way of 
life, but there are solid reasons for looking our dangers straight 
in the face, clear of cant and slogans and streamers and balloons 
and ballyhoo. Complacency is not onlydangerous. It is worse. It 





is unworthy of a great people, above all of a people as committed 
as we are to the pioneering of new opportunities and the dreaming 
of new dreams. 

The breathtaking fact about America today is that for the first 
time in history, we have the material instruments for accomplish- 
ing virtually any goal we set ourselves. Raw materials, managerial 
genius, skilled labor -- all these means are lavishly at America’s 
disposal. We have begun to master the techniques of keeping our 
great economic machine in high gear. Weare learning to even out 
its earlier tendency to swing from bust to boom and back. 

In the last four years, a number of essential needs, particular- 
ly in defense, have been cut back on the grounds that there were 
more than the country could afford. Budget cutting took priority 
over security. Foreign aid was cut again for budgetary considera- 
tions. The question that has not been asked is whether the economy 
is expanding speedily enough to meet essential demands? We need 
to know whether the projected capital expansion in the basic in- 
dustries is great enough to take care not of the program we can 
“‘afford’’ but of the program we actually need. Of this kind of fore- 
thought we have seen no trace these last few years. 

And in spite «{ all the Republican ‘‘pointing with pride,’’ the 
sloganizing and th» smug self-satisfaction, there are millions of 
Americans who li\< in privation, on budgets that barely feed them, 
in houses that ave dirty and dangerous, in congested slums that 
cut out the living caylight, in debt for furniture, in debt for the 
doctor, in debt for any emergency that may strike. We cannot say 
today that their poverty is inevitable and unavoidable. To leave 
people in misery in America today is a matter of policy, not of 
destiny. 

Above all, Republican complacency blinds America toits his- 
toric vision of the broader, better life forall that our new instru- 
ments of wealth make possible. Once the mass of mankind has 
bread, we can really beginto learn that man does not live by bread 
alone. We in America are the first human community to reach this 
new threshold. Now that physical security has been so very largely 
achieved, we are reaching out now for more spiritual values, for 
better quality in our living, for ahigher purpose and a richer life. 
We meet new needs as soon as we seek to open this new door. 
There is the need for a greatly expanded program of education -- 
to train mind and spirit for its wider environment and for the 
longer leisure which technological advance brings with it. 


GOP ROADBLOCK 


When new Democratic plans for better education, for improv- 
ing the urban environment, for helping the millions of substandard 
families are advocated, the Republicans seek to set up a double 
road block; they protest that this means increased taxation and in- 
creased government intervention. This is only the obstruction of 
narrow vision. The way to meet new needs is to expand the 
economy fast enough to meet them. We've got to do this anyway, 
to have jobs available for the two millionnew members each year 
of our labor force, if we can secure a steady increase in our na- 
tional product, there will be funds available from this increased 
revenue to build the schools we need and to meet these other needs. 

And the Republicans aren’t really opposed to intervention by 
government, but only to intervention by government inthe support 
of the general welfare. Mr. Hoover may get up at the Republican 
convention and talk of saving the country from the Democratic 
policy of ‘‘legalized socialism, twin sister of Communism.’ Yet 
there is no single greater propto American industry than the gov - 
ernment imposed tariff system. And no Republican calls that 
“legalized socialism.’’ The magazines and newspapers which 
denounce government intervention most lustily are all subsidized 
by the U.S, Post Office -- but that is not, it seems, ‘‘legalized’’ 
or even “‘creeping socialism.’’ Nordo airlines, for example, com- 
plain of the assistance they get as mail carriers. 

The private power companies -- surely among the most active 
critics of governmental activity -- have no objection to the billions 
of dollars worth of government financed and directed research, 
experiment and pioneer construction which is being made available 
free to the private builders of atomic power plants. Nor has any 
private company blushingly returned its tax write-offs for accele- 
rated plant construction on the grounds that it is robbing the citi- 
zens of their tax money. Government intervention is not govern- 
ment intervention so far as the Republicans areconcerned when it 
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is in aid of industry, particularly large-scale industry. In short, 
“‘giveaway programs” are sound government assuming the right 
people are the beneficiaries. The Republicans’ real distaste in 
the past has been reserved for ‘‘giveaway’’ programs directed 
to those who really need them -- social security, federal assist- 
ance for health and education, a fair share of the national income 
for farmers, minimum wage legislation -- this is all part of the 
‘legalized socialism’’ which for 20 years the Republicans de- 
nounced as a threat to the American way of life. These are the 
measures they will attack again when Democrats propose new 
advances in education, medical and housing standards and new 
horizons for the life of the nation as a whole. 


Education 


Following is a partial text of a Sept. 28 speech by Stevenson 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on education: 


School started again this month. And in hundreds and thous- 
ands of communities this opening of school brings new realization 
that things on this front just aren't right; they aren't what they 
should be. For someof youthe problem is that your child can only 
go to school half a day, because the schools in your town are so 
overcrowded or the new school isn’t finished. You are wondering 
whether a part-time scholar can learn the fundamentals properly. 
Or perhaps you have achild inaclassroom that has 35 or 40 pupils 
in it. You know this means that if your child doesn’t catch onto his 
reading lesson the first go-round, it’s just too bad. The teacher 
isn’t going to have much time to give him special attention. We 
are short, in America, of classrooms for 5,000,000 children. 

Or maybe your child has a teacher who is on an emergency 
certificate. This means, in plain words, that sie isn’t fully 
trained and qualified as a teacher, according to the minimum 
standards of your state. Your school board hired her because it 
simply couidn’t find one who was better prepared. In 9,000 school- 
rooms in America class was called to order this murning by an 
““emergency teacher."’ 

Or even if your child’s teacher is fully qualified, you’re 
probably aware that she is in all likelihood underpaid. In fact, 
maybe she’s doing babysitting or other jobs nights and week-ends 
to make ends meet. The average earnings of teachers in Ameri- 
ca’s schools are today 10 per cent less than the average earnings 
of workers in America’s factories. 

Or perhaps you are more concerned about the over-all quality 
of the education your child is getting. You are wondering if he is 
learning the skills of mind and hand he will need to live in this 
world that is so much more complicated than the one you and | 
grew up in -- and whether he’s getting enough of what a good 
teacher can tell him of democracy’s meaning, and of how to tell 
what is good from what is bad or just mediocre, and of the differ- 
ences between truth and untruth. 


CRISIS FOR SCHOOLS 


It is natural that you should be concerned about all these 
things in terms of your ownchildren. I wonder if you realize what 
multiplying the school problems of your children by thousands 
and even by millions adds up to. It adds up to a crisis for our 
schools that presents, in my judgment, a very great danger for 
our countrv. 

First, but only because it is most obvious, we are terribly 
short of classrooms. The figures show that with the tremendous 
increase in the number of school-age children, and even with an 
all-out local school building effort in thousands of local communi- 
ties, we are losing ground, falling behind, at the rate of 50,000 
classrooms a year. This means that unless something drastic is 
done, there will be over a million new school-age children each 
year whom we do not have classrooms for. We'll have to jam 
them in beside the others. And I should warn you that just five 
years from now there will be 13 children in our elementary 
schools for every 10 there now. 

Second, although the school building shortage is bad enough, 
the teacher shortage is far worse. Schools are not really made of 
stone and wood; they are made of teaching. It is teaching, far 
more than a school building, that determines the quality of the edu- 
cation our young people get. And the worst of it is that we cannot 
see what is happening to the teaching in our schools. 
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We do know, though, that just in numbers we are hundreds of 
thousands of trained teachers short right now, and this situation, 
too, is getting worse -- the shortage is increasing at the rate of 
50,000 teachers a year. Here is the most staggering fact of all: 
If we want college trained teachers for our children, one-half of 
all our college graduates during the next 10 years will have to go 
into teaching. Well, they won’t. And classes will get bigger and 
teaching standards lower. 

The third problem is that a lot of young men and women who 
want and who deserve a college education cannot get it today. One 
hundred thousand of our ablest high-school students today stop their 
education short, primarily for economic reasons. Ican’t be indif- 
ferent, nor can you, to the fact that this crisis in education has 
arisen in this age of abundance in this richest of all nations in the 
history of man, It does us a grave injustice. And I think we are 
wakening now to a full realization of what we have been doing to 
the future of America, It isn’t the figures | have mentioned that 
shock us. What does drive this failure of ours home is its now all 
too familiar symbols: the roaring cutout of the hotrod car, teen- 
agers’ beer cans strewn along the roadside, juke box blues dishing 
up love and religion in identical groaning tones, the rural-delivery 
mailbox ripped off just for laughs, a switchblade in the hands of a 
city teen-age gang boy. ‘ 

Most cf our children, who are sound and sensible, can take all 
this and leave it alone, But amonga minority -- and this minority 
has grown bigger in recent years -- there is emerging a frightening 
spirit of cynicism, arrogance, wanton destructiveness, a toying 
with violence; underlying all this, a sense of disrespect for the 
standards of the past, and a carelessness about the future. 

Another measure of this failure is emerging inthe now famil- 
iar statistics which show that our schools and colleges are not 
meeting the growing demands of our country for specialists, for 
young men and women trained to do the important jobs of our 
society: to be scientists, engineers, doctors, nurses, social scien- 
tists, technical experts; above all, teachers. It has taken a divided 
and competitive world to bring those shortages home. We are 
worried when we hear that Russia is producing two engineers for 
each one we turn out. But even if the Soviet Union disappeared 
from the face of the earth in a clap of thunder, even if cold wars 
and hot wars were suddenly to become a thing of the past, we would 
still have the problem of developing enough talents to man the posts 
of the New America and to help make the world a better place to 
live. 


MONEY IS PROBLEM 


How can these things be? How can the wealthiest nation on 
earth, which for a decade has been boasting about its ever-expand- 
ing economy, fai! to keep producing that most humble but most 
important of things: yeast for its bread? The biggest material 
problem we have, of course, is money: money to build schools and 
to pay teachers a salary that will attract the teaching force we 
need. Weare spending about $10 billiona year now on education -- 
about 2% percent of our national income. The costs of doing the 
job we need to do will be much higher still. 

We have wanted and we have tried to meet our educational 
needs at the local level. And we are going to insist that the con- 
trol of education stay in our local communities, particulary in our 
county and city village school boards. This is the crowning feature 
of our democracy at work -- that the citizens of a town should de- 
termine what their ownchildren should be given in their own town’s 
schools. Here, surely, in this way ofdoing things, is the seat and 
safeguard of our individual liberties. The central power has no 
control over our separate minds. 

But two great changes make it plain ndw that we are going to 
have to draw on federal tax funds for part of the money to pay our 
educational bill. One change is the fantastic expansion of our 
schools. In early days our schools were for the privileged few. 
Today they are truly for all, and this autumn we have enrolled 
33,000,000 children. 

The other change is a great shift in our means of gathering 
taxes -- a shift which has resulted in the serious inadequacy of 
the property tax. And that is the tax from which we have tradi- 
tionally financed our schools. It is about the only source of our 
local revenue. In relationshiptothe national product, the property 
tax yields only one-quarter as much as it did 25 years ago. This 
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means that we really have no choice now except to use Federal 
funds to bolster up our educational program. In fact this has now 
been agreed upon at least in principle. 

Now what are we doing to meet this problem? While we were 
falling behind at an alarming rate on school building and on the re- 
cruitment of teachers, the President first proposed an elaborate 
scheme that might have been of aid to bankers but not to our 
schools. Next, when the White House Conference on Education was 
finally held and, of course, gave the idea of federal aid for school 
construction a firm mandate, the President, now three years after 
his inauguration, finally proposed another bill that seemed to me 
sound in principle but inadequate. 

But when a similar proposal introduced by Democratic Con- 
gressman Kelley came on for a vote inthe House, a large majority 
of Republicans voted against it while the majority of Democrats 
voted for it. It must be said, in fairness -- and leaning far over 
backward in fact -- that the situationonthat vote was complicated 
by other factors which crossed party lines. But I say, I am sure in 
equal fairness, that with strong leadership from the White House, 
many Republicans would have supported that bill. As it was, in the 
midst of the debate this spring, a RepublicanCongressman read a 
letter from President Eisenhower, which was hardly helpful, in 
which he said ‘“‘Unless we are careful, even the great and neces- 
sary educational processes in our country will become yet another 
vehicle by which the believers in paternalism, if not outright social - 
ism, will gain still additional power for the central government.’’ 

I do not know whether this letter accurately reflects the Presi- 
dent’s view onthis vital matter. But I would not expect much 
leadership on behalf of our schools from anyone who does enter- 
tain these philosophical misgivings about federal aid. To sum up, 
we have had, during these four years, fine words, conferences, and 
lofty, high-sounding proposals about education. We have had no 
action and no results. Now what of the future. 


POLICY NEEDED 


First, we need a national educational policy, and we need it 
just as urgently as we need a coherent foreign policy and defense 
policy. The goal of this educational policy must be nothing less 
than the achievement of the fullest possible development of each 
individual’s capacities and talents, It should aim, not just at getting 
more children into more classrooms for more years, but at making 
each child’s education a richer and more challenging experience 
than ever before. And I might add that in an indirect sort of way 
the recruiting of teachers is really a responsibility, too, of those 
who set all our national and foreign policies. For it is how we 
speak and the tone of voice with which we speak to our own people 
and to the world that does or does not recruit teachers and any 
other leaders of thought. A science largely restricted to missiles, 
hydrogen bombs -- a science of weapons, whether for defense or 
for sale -- does not attract enough able people who have seen all 
the death they want to see in our time. Only a science of health, 
and hope for man’s future, a science that holds human nature in 
affection and awe, Can attract new talent into its halls. 

Second, we have reached, indeed we have passed, the time for 
action in the commitment of federal funds to aid the states in their 
educational programs. This federal aid program must include aid 
for school construction. The bill which was before the Congress 
this year should go far toward meeting this need. But the federal 
aid program must also, in my judgment, be broadened to help meet 
the hidden crisis in education today -- the teacher shortage. Per- 
haps we should leave to each individual state the determination of 
whether its share of federal funds should be used to increase 
teacher salaries or to build new buildings. 

We will have to face and resolve the questions of whether 
these federal funds should be granted outright or on a matching 
basis, and whether they should be distributed on the basis of the 
number of school-age children in each state, or on the basis of 
need, or both. I want to mention here, regarding these details, 
only that it seems to me imperative that we insure against federal 
funds being used to reduce or supplant state or local support for 
é€ducation, and that we insure also against these grants ever being 
a means of transferring to the federal government any degree of 
control over the content of the educational process. 

Third, I think we should investigate thoroughly, and adopt, 
unless serious difficulties are disclosed, a national program of 
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We do know, though, that just in numbers we are hundreds of 
thousands of trained teachers short right now, and this situation, 
too, is getting worse -- the shortage is increasing at the rate of 
50,000 teachers a year. Here is the most staggering fact of all: 


If we want college trained teachers for our children, one-half of 
all our college graduates during the next 10 years will have to go 
And classes will get bigger and 


into teaching. Well, they won’t. 
teaching standards lower. 

Ihe third problem is that a lot of young men and women who 
want and who deserve a college education cannot get it today. One 
hundred thousand of our ablest high-school students today stop their 
education short, primarily for economic reasons. Ican’t be indif- 
ferent, nor can you, to the fact that this crisis in education has 
arisen in this age of abundance in this richest of all nations in the 
history of man, It does us a grave injustice, And I think we are 
wakening now to a full realization of what we have been doing to 
the future of America, It isn’t the figures I have mentioned that 
shock us, What does drive this failure of ours home is its now ail 
too familiar symbols: the roaring cutout of the hotrod car, teen- 
agers’ beer cans strewn along the roadside, juke box blues dishing 
up love and religion in identical groaning tones, the rural-delivery 
mailbox ripped off just for laughs, a switchblade in the hands of a 
city teen-age gang boy. ry 

Most of our children, who are sound and sensible, can take all 
this and leave it alone. But amonga minority -- and this minority 
has grown bigger in recent years -- there is emerging a frightening 
spirit of cynicism, arrogance, wanton destructiveness, a toying 
with viclence; underlying all this, a sense of disrespect for the 
standards of the past, and a carelessness about the future. 

Another measure of this failure is emerging inthe now famil- 
iar statistics which show that our schools and colleges are not 
meeting the growing demands of our country for specialists, for 
young men and women trained to do the important jobs of our 
society: to be scientists, engineers, doctors, nurses, social scien- 
tists, technical experts; above all, teachers. It has taken a divided 
and competitive world to bring those shortages home. We are 
worried when we hear that Russia is producing two engineers for 
each one we turn out. But even if the Soviet Union disappeared 
from the face of the earth in a clap of thunder, even if cold wars 
and hot wars were suddenly to become a thing of the past, we would 
still have the problem of developing enough talents to man the posts 
of the New America and to help make the world a better place to 
live. 


MONEY IS PROBLEM 


How can these things be? How can the wealthiest nation on 
earth, which for a decade has been boasting about its ever-expand- 
ing economy, fail to keep producing that most humble but most 
important of things: yeast for its bread? The biggest material 
problem we have, of course, is money: money to build schools and 
to pay teachers a salary that will attract the teaching force we 
need. Weare spending about $10 billiona year now on education -- 
about 2% percent of our national income. The costs of doing the 
job we need to do will be much higher still. 

We have wanted and we have tried to meet our educational 
needs at the local level. And we are going to insist that the con- 
trol of education stay in our local communities, particulary in our 
county and city village school boards. This is the crowning feature 
of our democracy at work -- that the citizens of a town should de- 
termine what theirownchildren should be given in their own town’s 
schools. Here, surely, in this way ofdoing things, is the seat and 
safeguard of our individual liberties, The central power has no 
control over our separate minds, 

But two great changes make it plain ndw that we are going to 
have to draw on federal tax funds for part of the money to pay our 
educational bill. One change is the fantastic expansion of our 
schools. In early days our schools were for the privileged few. 
Today they are truly for all, and this autumn we have enrolled 
33,000,000 children, 

The other change is a great shift in our means of gathering 
taxes -- a shift which has resulted in the serious inadequacy of 
the property tax. And that is the tax from which we have tradi- 
tionally financed our schools. It is about the only source of our 
local revenue. In relationshipto the national product, the property 
tax yields only one-quarter as much as it did 25 years ago. This 
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means that we really have no choice now except to use Federal 
funds to bolster up our educational program. In fact this has now 
been agreed upon at least in principle. 

Now what are we doing to meet this problem? While we were 
falling behind at an alarming rate on school building and on the re- 
cruitment of teachers, the President first proposed an elaborate 
scheme that might have been of aid to bankers but not to our 
schools. Next, when the White House Conference on Education was 
finally held and, of course, gave the idea of federal aid for school 
construction a firm mandate, the President, now three years after 
his inauguration, finally proposed another bill that seemed to me 
sound in principle but inadequate. 

But when a similar proposal introduced by Democratic Con- 
gressman Kelley came on fora vote inthe House, a large majority 
of Republicans voted against it while the majority of Democrats 
voted for it. It must be said, in fairness -- and leaning far over 
backward in fact -- that the situation onthat vote was complicated 
by other factors which crossed party lines. But I say, | am sure in 
equal fairness, that with strong leadership from the White House, 
many Republicans would have supported that bill. As it was, in the 
midst of the debate this spring, a Republican Congressman read a 
letter from President Eisenhower, which was hardly helpful, in 
which he said ‘‘Unless we are careful, even the great and neces- 
sary educational processes in our country will become yet another 
vehicle by which the believers in paternalism, if not outright social - 
ism, will gain still additional power for the central government.’’ 

i do not know whether this letter accurately reflects the Presi- 
dent’s view onthis vital matter. But I would not expect much 
leadership on behalf of our schools from anyone who does enter- 
tain these philosophical misgivings about federal aid. To sum up, 
we have had, during these four years, fine words, conferences, and 
lofty, high-sounding proposals about education. We have had no 
action and no results. Now what of the future. 


POLICY NEEDED 


First, we need a national educational policy, and we need it 
just as urgently as we need a coherent foreign policy and defense 
policy. The goal of this educational policy must be nothing less 
than the achievement of the fullest possible development of each 
individual’s capacities and talents. It should aim, not just at getting 
more children into more classrooms for more years, but at making 
each child’s education a richer and more challenging experience 
than ever before. And I might add that in an indirect sort of way 
the recruiting of teachers is really a responsibility, too, of those 
who set all our national and foreign policies. For it is how we 
speak and the tone of voice with which we speak to our own people 
and to the world that does or does not recruit teachers and any 
other leaders of thought. A science largely restricted to missiles, 
hydrogen bombs -- a science of weapons, whether for defense or 
fer sale -- does not attract enough able people who have seen all 
the death they want to see in our time. Only a science of health, 
and hope for man’s future, a science that holds human nature in 
affection and awe, can attract new talent into its halls. 

Second, we have reached, indeed we have passed, the time for 
action in the commitment of federal funds to aid the states in their 
educational programs. This federal aid program must include aid 
for school construction, The bill which was before the Congress 
this year should go far toward meeting this need. But the federal 
aid program must also, in my judgment, be broadened to help meet 
the hidden crisis in education today -- the teacher shortage. Per- 
haps we should leave to each individual state the determination of 
whether its share of federal funds should be used to increase 
teacher salaries or to build new buildings. 

We will have to face and resolve the questions of whether 
these federal funds should be granted outright or on a matching 
basis, and whether they should be distributed on the basis of the 
number of school-age children in each state, or on the basis of 
need, or both. I want to mention here, regarding these details, 
only that it seems to me imperative that we insure against federal 
funds being used to reduce or supplant state or local support for 
education, and that we insure also against these grants ever being 
a means of transferring to the federal government any degree of 
control over the content of the educational process. 

Third, I think we should investigate thoroughly, and adopt, 
unless serious difficulties are disclosed, a national program of 





college loans or scholarships. Such a program could be devised to 
meet two acute problems. One is the unfairness and waste, as I 
see it, of any competent, ambitious young American’s being denied, 
for economic reasons, the college education most boys and girls in 
this fortunate country are now able to get. I don’t think 10,000 
boys and girls who want to go onwith their schooling and have the 
stuff to use it should be denied that chance, Such a loan or scholar- 
ship program could also, particularly in connection with grants or 
loans for graduate work, be used to attract able young men and 
women into the fields of expert and professional training -- like 
teaching and science and engineering -- where we are today so 
dangerously shert of adequate manpower. 

Here again these are obvious problems of detail: whether 
these grants should be in the form of loans or scholarships; how 
the individual’s economic need should be measured, and so forth. 
Perhaps the handling of such a program should be turned over to 
an independent organization, outside the government, as has been 
done with the eminently successful Fulbright scholarship program. 
I don’t think these details present any insuperable difficulties. 

Through these programs of federal aid to the states and fed- 
eral scholarships or loans to qualified young men and women | think 
we could go a long way toward giving our children a chance to real- 
ize their talents and fulfill their promise. Now | realize that 
programs such as these I have suggested don’t come free, or even 
cheap. Experience as governor of one of our largest states has 
given me a healthy respect for the price tag on any program of 
this kind. 

But I would say this first, the costsof these programs are not 
nearly so large as their opponents will try to pretend. Second, I 
think every dollar invested in a child’s education will be repaid -- 
with interest -- in his increased productivity as a member of the 
American society and economy. And third: I think the.American 
people hold nothing superior to the future oftheir children. And | 
am completely convinced that the nation which can afford the best 
automobiles, the brightest television sets and the biggest aircraft 
carriers in the world can also afford the best schools. Indeed we 
cannot afford to be penny wise and people foolish. Having said all 
this, I hardly need add that it is for me a basic assumption of any 
program for the better education of ourchildren that we should all 
be treated as completely equal, regardless of race or creed or 
color or economic condition. 

And now this final word, | have said this is a task for leader- 
ship but leadership in a democracy can be no more than the cap- 
turing of a people’s will and the channeling of a people’s power to 
realize their own ideals. 


Disarmament 


Following is a partial text of a Sept. 29 speech by Stevenson 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on disarmament: 


I want to talk to you tonight about the need for enthusiasm and 
new ideas in our national life. Of course today the Republicans 
would have us feel all the problems are solved, that what we need 
is not enthusiasm and new ideas but caution, complacency and a 
passion not for the people but for things as they are. 

Farmers and their wives and children are being forced to 
pack up and leave the farm -- a good farm -- and uproot their 
whole lives. Men are being forced tosell the store on Main Street 
that for years has provided fortheir family and served their com- 
munity well. Too many of our older citizens are spending what 
ought to be the golden years in want and neglect. 

Too many children are going to school in crowded ram- 
shackle buildings with teachers that are only half-trained; 
millions of sick people can’t afford to cali a doctor; hundreds of 
thousands of our mental patients are consigned to disgraceful 
medieval institutions. One family out of five must get by on less 
than $2,000 in times like these. Millions of American citizens 
are still barred from schools and jobs and an equal chance merely 
because of their color. 

In the city slums children are roaming the alleys behind the 
tenement buildings, and in some parts of our country poverty is 
converting farmland into a rural slum. 

I say this is not right. And I say that only the Democratic 
party has the passion for human justice, the enthusiasm and de- 
termination and the new ideas, to drive want and suffering from 
all American homes, not just some of them. 
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But beyond this lies another goal -- the goal of peace, and | 
want to say something about that tonight. Like most Americans, 
I’ve read some of what that wise New England philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, wrote. I fear I’ve forgottena lot of what he said, 
but I’ve remembered this: 

‘‘Nothing great,’’ Emerson said, ‘‘was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm,’’ This thought of Emerson’s -- this tribute to the 
power of man’s ability to master his destiny -- came to me again 
only recently when I heard the President’s recent expression of 
views on war and peace -- the area above all others where we 
need fresh and positive thinking. 

I was distressed to see that the President not only had nothing 
to suggest for the future but he seemed resentful over the efforts 
of others -- including myself -- to find some new and more hope- 
ful answers to the problems of life anddeath that now confront us. 
To be more specific, I have said before and I’ll say it again that I, 
for one, am not content to accept the idea that there can be no end 
to compulsory military service. While I, like most others who 
have had intimate experience with our armed forces in war and 
peace, have felt that it was and is necessary, at the same time 
I have felt, and many others likewise, that the draft is a wasteful, 
inefficient, and often unfair way of maintaining our armed forces, 
and now it is fast bec&®ming an obsolete way, 

Let me make it perfectly clear that as long as danger con- 
fronts us, I believe we should have stronger, not weaker, defenses 
than we have now. Ever since Mr. Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent we Democrats have fought hard to prevent the Administra- 
tion from putting dollars ahead of defense. The Democrats in 
Congress forced the Administration to reverse itself and restore 
deep cuts in the strategic Air Force even during this last session 
of Congress. 

But my point is that the draft does not necessarily mean a 
strong defense. Conditions change, and no conditions have 
changed more in our time than the conditions of warfare. Nothing 
is more hazardous in military policy than rigid adherence to obso- 
lete ideas. France learned this in 1939; she crouched behind the 
Maginot Line, which was designed for anearlier war, and German 
panzers overran France, The Maginot Line gave France a false 
-- and fatal sense of security. We must not let Selective Service 
become our Maginot Line. 


NEW LOOK 


What I am suggesting is that we ought to take a fresh and 
open-minded look at the weapons revolution and the whole problem 
of recruiting and training military manpower. We may very well 
find that in the not far distant future we can abolish the draft and 
at the same time have a stronger defense and at lower cost. 
Defense is now so complex, its demand for highly skilled and 
specialized manpower so great, that the old fashioned conscript 
army, in which many men serve short terms of duty, is becoming 
less and less suited to the needs of modern arms. And it is be- 
coming more and more expensive. 

Once we start exploring this possibility seriously many new 
ideas will be forthcoming; that is always the case when men turn 
their creative energies full time upon a problem. Right now I had 
hoped to do no more thanget this kind of creative thinking started. 
I am distressed that President Eisenhower should dismiss the ob- 
jective out of hand. If anyone had proposed the abolition of the 
draft right now, today, the President’s attitude would be under- 
standable; indeed, I should share it, But | don’t see how we can 
ever get anywhere against the rigid, negative position that we 
cannot even discuss the matter, or even look forward to a time 
when we can do away,with compulsory military service. I say it’s 
time we stopped frowning and started thinking about them. 

I am even more distressed that this attitude on the part of Mr. 
Eisenhower carries over into the all-important problem of con- 
trolling the hydrogen bomb, for here we are talking about the actual 
survival of the human race itself. The testing alone of these super 
bombs is considered by scientists to be dangerous to man; they 
speak of the danger of poisoning the atmosphere; they tell us that 
radioactive fall-out may do genetic damage with effectson unborn 
children which they are unable to estimate. | think almost every- 
one will agree that some measure of universal disarmament -- 
some means of taming the nuclear weapons -- is the first order of 
business in the world today. 
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It is not enough to say, well, we havetried and failed to reach 
agreement with the Russians. It is not enough to throw up our 
hands and say it’s no usetotrythis or that new approach. This is 
one time we cannot take no for an answer, for life itself depends 
on our ultimately finding the right yes. Again, I have no foolish 
pride in my own ideas on this .subject. But there must be a be- 
ginning, a starting point, a way to get off the dead center of disa- 
greement. I have proposed a moratorium on the testing of more 
super H-bombs. If the Russians don’t go along, well then at least 
the world will know we tried. And we will know if they don’t be- 
cause we can detect H-bomb explosions without inspection. It may 
be that others will come forward with other ideas; indeed, I hope 
they do. But I say to you that in this field, as in many others, 
fresh and open-minded thinking is needed as never before -+ and 
in this field we may not have unlimited time to get the answers. 
We'd better start thinking now. 

I was shocked when Mr. Eisenhower the other night brushed 
off my suggestion as a theatrical gesture. I don’t believe that was 
worthy of the President of the United States. I have never ques- 
tioned his sincerity of a matterthat!am sure means more to both 
of us than anything else in the world -- the matter of permanent 
peace -- and I do not think he should have questioned mine. All 
decent men and women everywhere hate war. We don’t want our 
boys to be drafted and we don’t want to live forever in the shadow 
of a radioactive mushroom cloud. And when I say ‘‘we,’’ 1 mean 
Democrats and Republicans alike -- | mean mankind everywhere. 
Peace is not a partisan issue. Every American, Democrat and 
Republican alike, wants peace. There is no war party in this 
country; there is no peace party. And the way to get started on the 
difficult road to disarmament and peace is not, I repeat, to scorn 
new ideas. 

Just because this Administration has not been able to make any 
progress toward safe disarmament or even toward controlling H- 
bomb development, does not mean that such agreements are for- 
ever impossible. No matter which party wins in November, another 
supreme effort must be undertaken, and, if that fails, then another 
and another, for leaders must lead, and the conquest of this scourge 
is a more imperative goal of mankind than the conquest of the black 
plague in the Middle Ages. I shall continue to concentrate my own 
attention on this problem, and I shall also do everything I can to 
encourage others to do likewise, for, as I have said, I know in my 
heart that Emerson was right whenhe said that ‘‘nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm.”’ 


Education Statement 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 1 policy statement by 
Stevenson called ‘“‘The New America -- A Program for Educa- 
tion:’’ 


The dream of a new America begins in a classroom. Public 
education in America has been the great lever by which we have 
lifted a whole society by lifting each person toward his own full 
potential. 

I want to emphasize at the outset that education is primarily 
the responsibility of the community.of the local and state govern- 
ment. And full credit must be given for the encouraging develop- 
ments in our communities. Most local governments have been 
enlarging their support of education; citizens’ groups are working 
valiantly to improve our schools, private foundations are providing 
aid and leadership in the fight for improved teacher training and 
for better salaries. When the local community can improve con- 
ditions no further, however, and there is still much to be done, we 
are right to look to the federal government for assistance. 

But in the end, success or failure in meeting the educational 
challenge will rest largely in the community. It must make the 
maximum financial contribution within the limits of its resources. 
It must provide efficient and economic operation of the schools. 
All the federal government can do is to make it possible for the 
community to discharge its responsibilities. But to do this the 
federal government must take a number of steps as swiftly as 
possible: 

Proposal No. 1: The establishment of a national policy of 
federal aid to education where local and individual resources can 
not meet the need. 


Proposal No. 2: Assumption immediately by the federal gov- 
ernment, of a share in meeting the present urgent financial re- 
quirements of our educational system, particularly those for 
more classrooms and for more qualified teachers, 

Proposal No. 3: A program designed to help ensure against 
able students being denied a chance to have a college education 
because they can’t afford it, and to encourage such students to 
enter teacher or other lines of work where there are serious 
personnel shortages. 

Proposal No. 4: Expansion of the exchange programs which in 
the last seven years have sent thousands of American students and 
teachers overseas and have brought foreign scholars to this 
country. 

Proposal No. 5: Development of new approaches to the chal- 
lenging opportunities in vocational and adult education. 

There are six great problem areas in American education 
today. 

1. The shortage of buildings. Many of you know from your 
experience with your own children the shortage of school buildings 
which has led to such grave overcrowding of existing facilities -- 
to classes too large for effective teaching, to children attending 
schoois in shifts, even to the use of unsafe buildings. A careful 
Congressional study showed that in 1952 we needed new classrooms 
equivalent in size to a 1-story building, 50 feet wide, stretching 
from New York to San Francisco! And the deficit now is vastly 
greater. We should be building 100,000 new classrooms each 
year. Actually we have been building only about half that many. 
In other words, we are losing ground at the rate of nearly 50,000 
classrooms a year. And we are losing ground precisely where we 
can least afford it -- in the poorer districts of the country. 

2. The shortage of teachers. Today’s ominous shortage of 
qualified teachers had its beginnings in a great national mistake 
-- our failure to give teaching as a profession sufficient reward 
and honor. Now as the wave of children born during the war be- 
gins to grow up, we are paying the price for neglect of our teach- 
ers. Wedo not have enough good teachers -- we do not have enough 
teachers at all. This teachers’ shortage may reach proportions 
of disaster for our culture and our economy. 


TALENT SHORTAGE 


3. The shortage of talent. We can already see the conse- 
quences of our educational shortages. Recent studies by the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Training have demon- 
strated that our schools and colleges are not meeting the growing 
demands of our country for specialists, men and women trained to 
do the important jobs of our society. Business and government, 
society as a whole, needs more scientists, engineers, doctors, 
social scientists, technical experts, psychologists, above all, we 
need more good school and college teachers. 

4. The shortage of facts. What the Office of Education can 
tell us about our schools and colleges is shockingly little com- 
pared to the facts that other federal agencies can give us about 
agriculture, banking and industry. Your Congressman can send 
you more information about hoof and mouth disease than he can 
about the challenges confronting our educational system and the 
terrible wastage of human resources that an inadequate educational 
system inflicts. We simply donot haveclear, accurate and up-to- 
date facts to answer some basic questions about our schools. 
This is highly unsatisfactory. 

5. The shortage of policy. The fact is that the Eisenhower 
Administration has utterly failed to develop a comprehensive na- 
tional policy for education. It has not set up the administrative 
machinery to produce such a policy. It has not probed or put into 
perspective the facts of the educational crisis. It has failed to 
offer strong leadership in the cause of our most valuable resource 
-- our children. Together, these shortages have produced the 
educational crisis. The problem now is howto meet the crisis -- 
and how to meet it in a way consistent with our traditions and our 
ideals. 

It is essential that we be absolutely clear in our minds 
about two things; how we decide what our children shall learn and 
how we pay for their learning. 

We should face this problem squarely and promptly. 

As I have said, the best information available indicates that 
it will cost us, as a Nation, from $500 million to $1 billion more 
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each year for the next 10 years to build the schools and hire the 
teachers our rapidly growing school-age population needs. 

We have three choices: 

1. We can do without the new schools and new teachers we 
need, or 

2. We can leave it to the states to do the best they can to 
match the means to the ends, or 

3. We can raise part (at least of the added requirements) 
through federal taxes, primarily the income tax. 

These choices are not going tobeeasyones. To me, the first 
one is out of the question. The second one, for the reasons dis- 
cussed above, appears in most cases to be almost impossible; 
there just isn’t this much more ‘‘give’’ in the local property tax 
and the state revenue sources. 

The prospect of increased federal expenditures -- for anything 
-- is one that any holder of national office or any candidate for 
such office must face with stern anxiety. 

But I say this: Any opposition to increased federal expendi- 
tures for education is honest, under today’s circumstances, only if 
it includes a clean-cut decision that we do not need more schools 
and more teachers than local sources are providing. I don’t believe 
any responsible person thinks this is true. 

PROPOSAL NO, 1: A POLICY -- A Democratic Administra- 
tion will set the highest priority on the establishment of a clearcut 
national policy for the improvement of educational facilities, The 
goal of our national policy should be topermit the fullest possible 
development of each individual’s capacities and talents through 
strong and equal educational opportunities. It should aim, not just 
at getting more children into more classrooms for more years, but 
at making each child’s education a richer and more challenging 
experience than ever before. 


HIGHER STATUS 


A necessary step toward the development of such a policy is to 
remove the United States Office of Education from its present 
hiding place and te give it higher status. At the present time the 
Office of Education is a stepchild of our government. A survey not 


long ago revealed that less than | percent of the federal funds 
actually spent on education was channeled through the office of 


Education. The chief of this office has less importance than 
second- and third-rank officers in other departments. 

It has been frequently proposed that there should be a separate 
department of education in the President’s Cabinet. I think this 
should be given consideration, but I think we should be sure that it 
would not aggravate the administrative problem in our federal 
government. And I think we would alsowant to be careful that such 
action would not introduce a political element which would be un- 
desirable and shift the center of gravity inthis field from the local 
to the national government level. 

PROPOSAL NO, 2: FEDERAL AIDTOTHESTATES -- There 
is substantial agreement today that some formof federal financial 
assistance to the states for educational purposes is required. The 
real issue now is not whether there should be federal assistance, 
but rather what form it should take and how much it should be. 
This program should include aid for school construction. The 
Kelley bill, which was before the House of Representatives this 
year, represented a substantial step toward this end. 

But I do not think that the federal aid program can advisedly 
be limited to grants for school construction. The building short- 
age is the most obvious one, but the hidden crisis -- the shortage 
of teachers -- is surely as important. The priority needs differ 
from community to community and from state to state, and the 
federal government is not in the best position to judge these in- 
dividual needs. Some communities desperately need new class- 
rooms, but others are more immediately in need of more and 
better teachers, more books, or a richercurriculum. It seems to 
me we should consider a program of general aid, leaving the state 
and communities free to assign their own priorities in using sup- 
plemental funds from the federal government. 

There will be the question of whether the federal grants should 
be made outright or on a matching basis. There are advantages 
and disadvantages to both forms. The matching grants offer cer- 
tain safeguards. Yet they may also mean a disruption of broader 
state and local fiscal programs. Although such a decision would 
have to be worked out on the basis of full explanation and discus- 
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sion, and ultimately by Congress, my own present thinking is that 
at least a part of the federal aid program should be on a non- 
matching basis. There would, of course, have to be means of 
positive insurance that federal funds would not be used to reduce 
or supplant state or local support for education. 

I would think that federal grants would take into account both 
the number of school-age children and the element of economic 
need in the various states. Many states already follow an equali- 
zation principle in distributing state aid among the communities; 
a federal program embodying the same principles would give 
further encouragement in this practice. The federal and state gov- 
ernments alike should be concerned with reducing the severe edu- 
cational handicaps presently suffered by youngsters who, through 
no fault of their own, happen to live in economically underprivil- 
eged communities. I would feelthat Congress should adopt legis- 
lation that leaves little room for administrative discretion in the 
fixing of the amount or terms of the federal grants; thus any at- 
tempt to inject federal control would have to be thrashed out in 
the open on the floor of Congress and could not be tucked away in 
the fine print of some administrative regulation. 

It must be recognized that this program will be costly. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed a schoo] construction program of $250 
million a year, totalling $1.25 billion over five years. The Demo- 
cratic-sponsored Kelley Bill would have authorized $400 million 
of construction grants annually, for a total of $1.6 billion over 
four years. We must expect that as the school population keeps 
on rising and as we turn to meeting not only the school construc- 
tion need but also the teacher shortage, these figures will have to 
be raised. I have already referred to the estimates which have 
been indicating the inevitable increase during the next 10 years in 
the total amount of educational costs inthis country. We must de- 
cide how much of this should be borne by the state and local gov- 
ernments (as 96 percent of it is uow), and how much we should 
shift to the federal government. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


It is impossible to fix a price tag on a federal aid program 
without having first made a determination as to how much of this 
added burden the states and local communities can and will bear, 
whether federal participation should go beyond school construction 
costs (as I think it should), whether the federal grants should be on 
an outright grant or a matching grant basis, and so forth. 

PROPOSAL NO, 3: GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 

It is estimated that each year at least 100,000 of our ablest 
high school students stop their formal education for primarily 
economic reasons, The record is also clear that there is today a 
serious shortage of young men and women adequately trained in 
certain fields, such as teaching, science and engineering. I think 
we should seriously consider, and probably explore at least on an 
experimental basis, some of the proposals that have been made to 
meet these problems. One of these proposals which seems to me 
to commend itself is for the establishment of a limited number of 
federally supported undergraduate scholarships or loans to stu- 
dents who want to go to college, are qualified to make good use of 
a college education, and will otherwise be denied this opportunity. 

I think we should also consider the granting of fellowships, 
on a basis of merit and need, to specially qualified students who 
are prepared to commit themselves to service in teaching or in 
other fields of particularly acute shortage. | realize that these 
proposals present many problems and implications which must be 
carefully and fully explored. One of these is the desirability of 
so administering this program as not toaffectthe balance between 
public and private institutions. It has been urged, in this connec- 
tion, that any program of scholarship or fellowship grants which 
may work more to the benefit of private than of public colleges 
and universities should be balanced by grants to states for aid to 
higher education in public institutions. The point is an important 
one and, whether in the suggested form or some other, should be 
taken into account. 

If a loan rather than a scholarship and fellowship program 
appears advisable, then I should think that arrangements would 
be worked out for making these loans through local banks, with 
appropriate government protection. The problems of determining 
need and qualification would have tobe met. Any scholarship pro- 
gram of this kind would have to be carefully drawn and restricted 
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to prevent abuses by the unworthy and alsoto prevent any displace- 
ment of the private philanthropy which has been and will continue 
to be indispensable to the development of our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

To avoid the political and administrative complications that 
such a program might entail, it might be well to place its adminis- 
tration outside the federal government, just as has been done with 
the eminently successful Fulbright program of awards to scholars 
for study abroad. Both to avoid excessive costs and to permit ade- 
quate tryout of the operation of sucha system I would recommend, 
as I have indicated, that it be undertaken originally on an experi- 
mental basis. But | can not urge too strongly that something of 
this perhaps bold character will be required if we are going to 
meet the problem of high costs of higher education on the one hand 
and serious shortages of adequately trained young men and women 
on the other. 

PROPOSAL NO, 4: EXPANSION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, 

I think we should continue and expand the exchange programs 
under which, in the last seven years, over 42,000 grants have been 
made to enable Americans to study abroad and foreign students 
and scholars to visit the United States. At a time when this coun- 
try has had to assume leadership of the free world, these pro- 
grams have been of great value in giving our citizens fresh under- 
standing of conditions abroad. They have alsohelped dispel myths 
and misunderstandings about this country overseas. 

PROPOSAL NO, 5: EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION -- The federal program of assistance for 
vocational education should be expanded. The present Adminis- 
tration has sought on two occasions tocut the program, by 25 per- 
cent one year and by an additional 6 percent the next, Yet voca- 
tional education is given to only about one haJf the students below 
the college level who need and want it; more than 5,000 high schools 
serving farm children lack programs of vocational agriculture. 
The rapid pace of change inthe world and the prospect of increased 
technical development and a shorter work week, is driving home to 
us the important fact that a person’s education should not and 
must not end with a school diploma or a college degree; it only 
begins there. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Opportunities for continuing education, all through life, must 
be an important ingredient of the new America. Already there 
are some 50 million Americans engaged in one form or another 
of adult education -- more than the total enrollment of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, The need and the demand will 
mount rapidly, What should we be doing to meet this important 
need? Obviously there are no easy answers. We must seek them 
out, try them out, apply them onan adequate scale, A strong sys- 
tem of adult education will do many things for us as a nation, 
Not least of all itcan liberate us from oid passions and prejudices, 
it can help us as citizens find wiser answers to new and pressing 
public problems, and it can make us impervious to artificial an- 
swers in the form of hucksters’ slogans. 

This is another major educational challenge to which we must 
turn our attention, another national challenge calling for leadership 
at the highest level. 

‘‘In proportion as a government gives forth to public opinion’ 
said George Washington, ‘‘it is essential that public opinion shall 
be enlightened.’’ Education is one of the pillars on which our free- 
dom rests. When we neglect education, we weaken the whole foun- 
dationof free society. And when we neglect education in an age of 
global conflict, we risk the very safety of our nation and the future 
of freedom in the world. But more than this, education is one 
means by which the individual can realize his own highest capacity. 

It is essential, therefore, that education be available equally 
to all, without distinction or discrimination based on race or 
creed or color or economic condition. The crisis in our schools 
is not only a challenge to democracy and to national security. 
Above al’, it is a challenge to conscience -- to our moral convic- 
tion of the worth of individual human beings, to our love and hopes 
for our children, and to our faith in America. Thus far we have 
responded to the challenge by pious words, by conferences, by 
token gestures, by promise and postponement. The time has now 
come to respond by deeds, courageous, decisive and strong, in the 
tradition of our nation and in the spirit of our democracy. 
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ESTES KEFAUVER 


Following is a partial text of a Sept. 29 speech by Kefauver 
at Huntington, W. Va., on the average man: 


I wonder whether you realize who has turned out to be the most 
important figure in this campaign? It isour old friend Joe Smith. 

Joe Smith and the unceremonious way he was booted out of 
the Republican National Convention epitomizes just what is wrong 
with the Republican party. When the people of America saw that 
there was no place in the Republican party for the Joe Smiths of 
this world, they started asking themselves whether there was any 
place in the Republican party for them, 

Joe Smith is the common man. He is the plain, everyday, 
average American. He wouldn't have a chance getting onto one 
of those gold plated golf courses. Joe Smith never got invited 
to any of those exclusive stag dinners at the White House. He 
isn’t rich enough or old enough to get appointed to the Cabinet. 

Plain Joe Smith. He’ll never get to own a Continental Mark 
Il, or a Chrysler Imperial, or even a Cadillac. He just rides 
around, if he is lucky, in a Ford or a Plymouth or a Chevrolet 
which probably isn’t paid for. 

Plain Joe Smith. His take home pay probably isn’t what it 
used to be. He has a hard time saving money these days and 
getting ahead on his own. And on top of all his other troubles he 
has to get insulted by the Chairman of the Republican National 
Convention. 

When somebody tried to nominate old Joe Smith for Vice 
President, Chairman Martin cried out: ‘‘Take Joe Smith and 
get out of here and let’s get on with this Convention!”’ 

So they threw Joe Smith out of the Cow Palace and the big 
steam roller rolled right on with Len Hall and Richard Nixon 
sitting up there in the cab, 


MANY WORRY 
A good many people got worried about what happened to Joe 


Smith, The reporters went to Joe Martin and asked him whether 
Joe Smith would turn into a political issue. 


And do you know what Joe Martin said? He added insult to 
injury. He said: ‘‘Joe Smith is a phoney.”’ 
I have flown about 25,000 miles since the conventions. I have 


been from one end of this nation to the other. Everywhere I went 
I found out that Joe Martin ought to have known, 

Joe Smith has a lot of friends. 

Joe Smith as a lot of relatives. 

A lot of people in this world are named Joe Smith, 

Joe Smith can be a farmer -- and he often is -- and he has 
found that President Eisenhower doesn’t keep his promises to the 
American farmers. He has found out that Ezra Taft Benson is 
trying to make him live by the rules of William McKinley in the 
middle of the twentieth century. And worst of all he has found that 
his income has gone down and down while the prices he has to pay 
have gone up and up. 

If Joe Smith happens to be a small businessman he has found 
that he is being pressed against the wall by competitors who get 
bigger because the Eisenhower Administration has been ineffect- 
ual in enforcing the anti-trust laws. He finds that credit to finance 
his operations is harder and harder to get. And when he gets it 
he finds that he has to pay higher and higher interest rates. He 
finds that the good climate for business which the Eisenhower 
Administration was supposed to create, doesn’t include the little 
businessman. 

And what about Mrs. Joe Smith. She worries about whether 
the family will be able to make the payments. She worries because 
the children have to double up in school because of a shortage of 
classrooms. She worries about the cost of living wich has 
mounted to the highest point in history and within the next few 
months is bound to break even that record again and again. 

I think that the Democrats are going to win this year, I think 
that Adlai Stevenson is going to the White House. 

And on the seventh of next November when the Republicans 
look around on the shambles of their four years in office, they 
are going to wonder who did it to them. 

I can tell them, You can tell them. 

It was a fellow named Joe Smith. 
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@ SMALL BUSINESS -- ‘‘Many inquiries have been 
coming to my office seeking information as to the 
possibility of obtaining loans from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration.... It seems that the chances 
for a really ‘small’ business to get a loan from the 
SBA are quite scarce.... There is a very wide dis- 
cretionary power in those in charge of the SBA, and 
numerous complaints have been voiced...that such 
discretion has been arbitrarily exercised... It seems 
to me that a great deal more attention should be 
paid to business activities inthe smaller cities. Many 
of these smaller cities are drying up economically 
because of the lack of any type of financing for the 
smaller business enterprises.... I sincerely hope 
that the SBA will act with more effectiveness to 
assist and bolster this segment of our economy. If 
(it) is not going to do this, then the Congress should 
make some provision to reconstitute that agency so 
that ‘little business’ will not be discriminated 
against.’’ -- Rep. Walter Rogers (D Texas) Sept. 28 
newsletter. 

@ AUTOMOBILE TAXES -- ‘‘A visitor presented me 
with a petition signed by employees of a local GM 
plant suggesting legislation to allow a 25 percent 
deduction for depreciation for income tax purposes 
on automobiles used as transportation to and from 
work. The signers feel that this allowance would be 
reasonable as the car is essential to earning an in- 
come.... The American factory worker today needs 
his car for his employment just like anyone else 
in business. Our tax laws give salesmen and profes- 
sional people a break in the use of their cars for 
business.... In my opinion the factory workers and 
others should be treated alike and I intend to sponsor 
such legislation in the next session of Congress. It 
should also mean that more autos will be produced 
and sold and this will help the nation’s economy.”’ -- 
Rep. Gerald R, Ford Jr. {R Mich.) Sept. 27 newsletter. 


@ OUTDOORSMEN -- “‘The first of our major state 
hunting seasons is at hand.... The U.S, Fish and 
and Wildlife Service advises that last year, as many 
as 25 million Americans spent an average of $114 
each on hunting and fishing. Soour U.S, outdoorsmen 
represent not just wholesome recreation, but a tre- 
mendous 2.8 billion dollar industry. One-third ofall 
U.S. homes include at least one hunter or Waltonian.”’ 
-- Sen. Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) Sept. 20 news- 
letter. 
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@ SUEZ -- ‘‘A war in Egypt over the Suez Canal 
would now have been in full blast ifthe United States 
would have backed up England and France. England 
will go to war any time the United States would 
fight it for her. Of course everyone knows that 
France is totally useless as a fighting nation.... Some 
way will be found, short of war, to supply Western 
Europe. It will occur to interested parties in due 
time that the Suez Canal is only a ditch 100 miles 
long, and not deep enough anyway to let through a 
large tanker. If we can’t dig a new ditch we could 
try a pipe line -- so you see there are several ways 
to get shipping to Western Europe.’’ -- Rep. Usher 
L. Burdick (R N.D.) Oct. 4 newsletter. 


@ NEW PROPOSAL -- ‘‘The din and furor of a 
national political campaign does not provide the 
setting most conducive to calm, analytical appraisal 
of the merits and problems involved in startling new 
economic proposals.... It would seem very wise to 
defer final judgment on the suggestions of retirement 
at full pay for almost everybody and an imminent 
advent of the four-day work week, at least until 
after the election.... The American people are, in 
my judgment, letting themselves in for serious self- 
deception if not economic disaster, if they regard 
these achievements as something either political 
party can ‘deliver’.... Increased national productivity 
alone can provide the sound basis for solid gains 
either in the area of pensions or...the shorter work 
week at equal or higher pay.’’ -- Rep. August E, 
Johansen (R Mich.) Oct. 3 release. 


@ FREE TRADE -- ‘‘The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House...is studying our trade policies with 
respect to tariffs. The reported testimony of some 
of the private free trade spokesmen...indicates a 
shocking disregard for the economic well-being of 
some notable American industries and the communi- 
ties which depend upon them for support.... These 
‘free-traders’ astonish me with their desire to make 
over segments of the American economy according 
to the needs of foreign nations...._ | certainly will 
not submit to these schemes.... This is a battle 
between standards of living.... Itis alsoa dangerous, 
backdoor extension of the foreign aid program which 
would endanger if not destroy a valuable portion of 
America’s productive capacity.’’ -- Rep. John E, 
Henderson (R Ohio) Sept. 27 newsletter. 
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. In the hurricane of campaign oratory about which 
Party Differences party did what, it is difficult to discover the differ- 
ences between the Democratic and Republican parties, In search of a solid founda- 
tion for showing differences -- ifany -- Congressional Quarterly reviewed all of the 
355 party line roll-call votes of the past four years. This survey revealed more than 
100 votes, covering a score of key legislative issues, on which the two parties were 
divided. On foreign aid, for instance, since 1954 Democrats have supported, while 


Republicans have opposed, cuts in military aid, (Page 1187) 


Junkets 


Additional figures were released by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee on spending by Representa- 
tives on trips abroad. Chairman Omar Burleson (D 
Texas) said $324,389 in counterpart funds had been 
spent by touring Representatives in fiscal 1956. He 
previously had released figures on spending for the 
first five months of the fiscal year. There still was 
no breakdown, however, in the amounts spent by in- 
dividual House Members; Burleson’s figures were 
broken down by committees. (Page 1194) 


D.C. Integration 


Rep. William L. Dawson (D I1l.), a member of the 
House District of Columbia Committee, asserted that 
hearings by a subcommittee into D.C, school integra- 
tion were illegal. Declaring that the subcommittee 
failed to obtain House consent to hold the hearings, 
Dawson contacted the House Administration Com- 
mittee and the House disbursing office in an attempt 
to withhold funds from the subcommittee. The hear- 
ings adjourned after testimony by Schools Superin- 
tendent Hobart M, Corning that a disparity between 
the Negro schools and the white schools before inte- 
gration resulted in the lower levels of achievement 
registered by newly integrated Negro students. Corn- 
ing said that before integration the Negro schools had 
been overcrowded and understaffed, while the number 
in white schools had been on a gradual decline. He 
denied that D.C, schools were in a mess, said that 
great progress had been achieved in solving ‘‘serious 
problems’’ resulting from ‘‘the gigantic task of put- 
ting these two school systems together.’’ Assistant 
Schools Superintendent Lawson J, Cantrell said the 
solution to the problem lay in enough teachers and 
money to permit smaller classes. Meanwhile, Sub- 
committee Counsel William E, Gerber called the Dis- 
trict schools ‘‘adisgrace tothe nation.’’ Said Gerber: 
‘Instead of being a model of integration, Washington 
is a model of how todestroy the educational achieve- 
ment of the white students.’’ (Page 1194) 





Bricker Accused of Getting $100,000 


Counsel for 37 trucking companies ina suit 
against 16 railroads said the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had paid more than $100,000 over a three- 
year period to Sen. John W, Bricker (ROhio) for 
law fees. The Railroad denied this, said the 
money went to a law firm with which Bricker is 
connected, but not to the Senator personally. At 
issue is a suit by the truckers for $250 million in 
damages from the railroads, accused of violating 
antitrust laws. The railroads have countered with 
a suit against the truckers for $120 million, also 








on charges of antitrust law violation. (Page 1193) 


Already Elected 


Campaigning for the 85th Congress is alloverfor 79 
Representatives and five Senators. Three of the 79 
Representatives formally were elected in Maine’s 
first-in-the-nation election last Sept. 10. The other 
76 House Members and five Senators are running 
without opposition. Democrats have a huge edge in 
the number of these already decided seats; all five 
of the Senators and 73 of the 79 Representatives are 
Democrats. Democrats currently control the 96- 
Member Senate 49-47. This year 36 seats are up for 
election, of which 19 currently are held by the Demo- 
crats. With five seats already decided intheir favor, 
the Democrats need to win 14 seats to keep their 
Senate majority. In the House, where all 435 seats 
are up for election, the Democrats currently hold a 
231-201 edge, three seats are vacant. With218 seats 
needed to control the House and 73 of the seats al- 
ready in Democratic hands, they need 145 more to 
keep control. Seventy-six of the 79 Representatives 
currently hold Congressional seats, and four of the 
five Senators already elected are incumbents. Nine 
of the 17 states encompassing the 79 Congressional 
districts that have decided who will represent them 
in 1957-58 are in the South, as are all five of the 
Senators’ states. (Page 1191) 
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